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Gary Cooper rehearses scene for "High Noon," photographed by Floyd Crosby, A.S.C, 
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feulUrROLL 'EM" 

... another “take” on Du Pont “Superior” 2 

"A Millionaire for Christy”—a Thor Production by Bert Friedlob for 20th 
Century-Fox—is another fine picture produced this year on Du Pont Motion 
Picture Film. Co-starred in this sparkling new comedy are Fred MacMurray 
and lovely Eleanor Parker. 

On the set—and ready for a "take”—are Miss Parker, director George 
Marshall and the camera crew. Seated at the camera is Academy Award-win¬ 
ning cinematographer Harry Stradling, A.S.C.—long an enthusiastic user of 
Du Pont "Superior” 2. 

"Superior” 2 is heartily approved by Hollywood’s leading cinematographers. 

It’s a superb panchromatic film that combines fine grain with speed and wide 
latitude. Du Pont "Superior” 2 is ideal for general studio interior and exterior 
work. For uniform high quality and excellent results with high- or low-key 
lighting, rely on this all-purpose negative rawstock. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Dept., 

Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

DU PONT MOTION PICTURE FILM 




REG. U.S. PAT. OFF- 







You know this camera as well as you know your own name. 

You know that the negatives it photographs are the steadiest in the 
business. 

You know it is largely responsible for the standards of perfection in the 
industry today. 

You know the company that makes it. 

But do you know that this camera has the only intermittent film movement that 
runs at 200 frames per second? 










Ralph Edwards shoots his "Truth or Conse¬ 
quences" show with four Mitchell 35mm 
cameras. The program is filmed "live" in 
New York for later release on TV networks. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s "Summer 
Storm" is filmed by Ronald Reed Prod., Inc. 
This is one of over 130 films for Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. by this producer —all filmed 
with 16mm and 35mm Mitchell Cameras. 


Over 30 years ago Mitchell made history with the 

introduction of the motion picture camera that 
was to set new photographic standards for a 

growing industry. Today, Mitchell 16mm and 
35mm equipment is being used in every field of 
motion picture photography. 

In the field of Television, Mitchell cameras con¬ 
tinue to pioneer new techniques and standards. 
TV films shot with Mitchell cameras reach your 
home viewing audience clearer, sharper and 
steadier — to bring superior quality reproduction 
to the television screens in millions of living rooms. 
You can be sure that your television film, whether 

shot "live” or as an elaborate studio production... j 
whether with one camera or ten, will be a better 
investment because it is filmed with a Mitchell 
Camera. 

Today, as in the history-making years past, 
Mitchell 16mm and 35mm equipment continues 
to deliver the world's finest films. You can count 
on Mitchell —the 30-year pioneer. 


Snader Telescriptions uses three BNC 
Mitchells to make a Toni Arden film, one of 
400 3Vfe minute programs shot last year by 
this organization with Mitchell cameras. 


Procter & Gamble's "Fireside Theatre" series 
is filmed by Frank Wisbar Productions, Inc. 
with a Mitchell BNC. 


,C> / / 


DEPT. AC, 666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN • 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 
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For your 16 mm. industrial 
film requirements 
use Precision... 


• Over a decade of 16 mm. in¬ 
dustrial film printing in black 
and white and color. 

• Fine grain developing of all 
negatives and prints. 

• Scientific control in sound 
track processing. 

• 100% optically printed tracks. 

• Expert timing for exposure 
correction in black & white or 
color. 

• Step printing for highest pic¬ 
ture quality. 

• Special production effects. 

• Exclusively designed Maurer 
equipment. 

• Personal service. 



... no wonder more and more 
of the best 16 mm. films today 
are processed at... 


PRECISION 

FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
21 West 46th St., 

New York 19, N.Y. 

JU 2-3970 



S.M.P.T.E. Convenes In 

Hollywood October 15-19 

Tentative program for five-day session includes important 
technical papers on 3-color cinematography, 16mm films, 
theatre television, and high-speed cinematography. 


The Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers will open its 70 th 
semiannual convention at the Holly¬ 
wood Roosevelt 
Hotel in Holly¬ 
wood, on October 
15 . The meeting 
will run through 
the 19 th of Octo¬ 
ber. In addition to 
the many sessions 
scheduled on impor¬ 
tant technical mat¬ 
ters, the Society will 
also present special 
awards for the most 
recent outstanding technical contribu¬ 
tions to both motion pictures and tele¬ 
vision. 

Peter Mole, president of the Society, 
in whose bailiwick the convention is 
being held this year, announces that also 
to be awarded at this session is the first of 
the newly established David Sarnoff 
Gold Medal Awards. 

Theatre television, which has made its 
first important strides as a commercial 
entertainment medium within the past 
year, is slated to occupy the opening 
sessions Monday afternoon and evening 
(October 15 ), according to the tentative 
schedule arranged by Mole and Conven¬ 
tion vice-president, William Kunzmann. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon ses¬ 
sions will be devoted to reports of ad¬ 
vances in high-speed photography, in¬ 
creasingly used in scientific, industrial, 
and military studies. Color television 
will be the subject of a special session 
to be held Tuesday evening at a Holly¬ 
wood TV studio, following a studio 
tour during which SMPTE members 
will witness a network show. 

The only technical session scheduled 
for Wednesday is a morning symposium 
on 16 mm motion picture developments. 
The afternoon is to be open, and the 
Society’s semiannual banquet and an¬ 
nual award ceremonies will be held 
Wednesday evening. 

Advances in magnetic recording will 
be presented at morning and afternoon 
sessions on Thursday, and three-color 
cinematography will be the topic of re¬ 
ports and demonstrations at a Thursday 
evening session at the Republic Studios. 


With three major studios just about 
ready to reveal their individual achieve¬ 
ments with their own particular color 
filming systems, it is likely that some 
very interesting last minute papers will 
be presented on this subject. 

Following a general “roundup ses¬ 
sion” Friday morning, the convention 
will close with a special program of 
(Continued on Page 430) 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
AT A GLANCE 
(Tentative) 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 15 

12:30 P.M. Get-Together Luncheon 
3:00 P.M. Theatre Television 
8:00 P.M. Television: This session in¬ 
cludes papers on a studio in¬ 
stallation, continuous projec¬ 
tion, lighting, cross-talk and 
kine-recording. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16 
10:00 A.M. High-Speed Photography 
2:00 P.M. High-Speed Photography 
8:00 P.M. Color Television: This ses¬ 
sion also includes visiting a 
television studio and viewing 
a television production. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 
10:00 A.M. 16-Mm Film Symposium: A 
panel will discuss the question 
“Should the present 16-mm 
standard emulsion position be 
changed ?” The session will 
also include a panel discussion 
of problems relating to the 
quality of 16-mm sound and 
pictures. 

2:00 P.M. No afternoon session sched¬ 
uled. 

7:15 P.M. Cocktail Hour 
8:15 P.M. Banquet and Dance 
(Informal) 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18 

10:00 A.M. Magnetic Recording: The 
latest triple-track 35-mm mag¬ 
netic recorders will be demon¬ 
strated and described, as will 
also other late developments 
in general magnetic recording 
techniques. 

2 :oo P.M. Magnetic Recording 

8:00 P.M. 3 -Color Cinematography: 

This session includes papers 
by leading manufacturers of 
3-color films, by color film 
laboratories and production 
studios. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19 
10:00 A.M. General Session 
2:00 p.m. Stereocopic Projection 
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COLOR FILM DEVELOPERS, Models 19 , 20 

and 26 completely and automatically process Ansco 
Color Film to highest professional standards. 35mm and 
16mm models. Handle both camera and print stock. En¬ 
tirely self-contained with refrigeration and re-circulating 
systems, air compressor and positive temperature controls. 


DOUBLE HEAD PRINTERS, 35mm and 16mm, 

offer four practical printing procedures: 1. Composite 
print with positive stock and picture negative threaded 
over one head and sound negative on the other. 2. 
Double print makes two positive prints from one nega¬ 
tive. 3. Single print, using either head independently. 
4. Double print using both heads independently with 
two rolls of negatives. Operates in either direction. 60 
or 120 ft. a minute. B & W and color. 


GIVES YOU 

AUTOMATIC 
POSITIVE CONTROL 

from Camera to Screen 


Top flight photography is only the 
beginning of a fine motion picture. The steps 
between the camera and the screen are equally important 
and make the big difference between mediocrity and 
perfection. For 20 years, the motion picture industry in Hol¬ 
lywood and throughout the world has relied on Houston- 
Fearless processing equipment to produce the finest results 
while assuring maximum 
efficiency, speed, economy 
and dependability. n 


COLOR AND DENSITY SCENE TESTER and Sens!- 

tometer Combination accomplishes single frame print tests with 
15 combinations of print filters. Provides a quick, easy and ac¬ 
curate method of determining the proper filter pack to be used 
in color printing. Valuable in balancing two print stock emul- 
| sions, indicating variations in overall speed and individual layer 
speed and in determining the proper processing techniques to 
control variables of contrasts. 



HOUSTON 

FEARLESS 


Write for information on specially-built 
V equipment for your specific needs. 

W • DEVELOPING MACHINES • COLOR PRINTERS • FRICTION HEADS 
W • COLOR DEVELOPERS • DOLLIES * TRIPODS • PRINTERS • CRANES 

11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD • LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 


"WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MOTION PICTURE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT" 



























Cinematography Citations 

Outstanding achievements in photography in motion pictures previewed in 
Hollywood last month, recommended for study by students of cinematography. 



“THE BLUE VEIL” 

LIGHTING and camera skill of Frank Planer, A.S.C., accom¬ 
plish two notable things in this initial Wald-Krasna produc¬ 
tion: enhance illusion of Jane Wyman’s aging over a period 
of years, and impart three-dimensional aspect to many of the 
sets for pictorial enhancement. Planer, exponent of deep focus, 
contributes to realism of scenes by applying numerous lens 
and lighting tricks acquired through many years’ study and 
application here and abroad. 


“BRIGHT VICTORY” 

FILMED mostly in actual locales, lighting was thus a major 
problem for cinematographer William Daniels, A.S.C., in film¬ 
ing this fine story about blinded war veterans for Universal- 
International. Daniels, seasoned veteran in such situations, 
again achieves remarkable pictorial results, using his favorite 
“quad” lamps consisting of units of four photofloods each. 
These were used also as booster lights on location. Result: 
genuine realism in all scenes. 



“DAVID AND BATHSHEBA” 

LEON SHAMROY, A.S.C., directed the Technicolor photog¬ 
raphy of this Biblical story for 20th-Fox. The tremendous ex¬ 
teriors made extraordinary demands on the lighting, and for 
this Shamroy utilized the greatest number of booster lights and 
sunlight reflectors ever used for outdoor scenes. Also outstand¬ 
ing are many interior shots. Particularly notable is execution of 
dimmers on scenes where camera dollies in and out, and his 
sharp photography in low key light. 


‘“THE DAY THE WORLD STOOD STILL” 

SETTING an ominous mood and maintaining it throughout 
the picture were principal demands made upon Leo Tover, 
A.S.C., in filming this 20th-Fox picture. Story’s about earthly 
visit of space ship from another planet and pilot’s demonstra¬ 
tion of supernatural powers over life on earth. More than 
75% of picture is night exteriors, the lighting and photography 
of which are just about the best in black-and-white that has 
ever come out of Hollywood. 
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The NATIONAL Carbon Arc’s 

TRADE-MARK 

BIG 

means 

BETTER MOVIES! 

BIGGER BOX OFFICE 



On all movie sets — particularly on medium and large sets — 
where long throws and deep penetration of light are necessary, 
the carbon arc offers a unique combination of advantages: 

• SMALL SOURCE SIZE 

• HIGH BRIGHTNESS 


• GREAT POWER FROM ONE UNIT 

• WHITE LIGHT 

• MINIMUM HEAT PER FOOT CANDLE 



If you’re after real quality, the carbon arc is tops. It gives you 
the kind of sharp, dramatic movies that customers want to see 
— helps keep box office in the black! 

YOU CAN'T SKIMP ON STUDIO LIGHTING, 
WITHOUT RISKING BOX OFFICE! 

The term “ National ” is a registered trade-mark of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 

Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 

IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited, 

Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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MODEL II | 

= The ideal 35mm camera = 
EE for newsreel, industrial, EE 
— location, travel, expedi- = 
EE tion and scientific motion EE 


— picture photography. 



Famous Arriflex Features: 


• Reflex focusing through tak- zz 
ing lens, even when camera 

is running. ZZ 

• Bright uninverted finder ZZ 
image magnified 6V2 times. — 

• “Follow-focus” without as- ZZ 

sistant. — 

• No parallax or other finder ^ 

problems. 3^ 

• Full frame focusing. 3— 

• 3 -lens turret. = 

• Quick change geared film ^ 

magazines (200 feet and — 
400 feet). zz 

• Variable speed motor built 33 

into handle. ZZ1 

• Tachometer registering from ZZ 
0 to 50 frames per second. — 

• Compact, lightweight. ZZ 

• Equally adaptable for tripod ZZ 

or handheld filming. — 

• Easily detachable matte box ZZ 

filter holder. — 

Available through dealers, ZZ 
or directly from ZZ 


Floyd Crosby, A.S.C., for the second con¬ 
secutive year, is serving on the faculty 
of motion picture division of the depart¬ 
ment of theatre arts at University of 
California at Los Angeles. UCLA’s 
course on motion picture production is 
rated one of the best in the country, with 
enrollments from many foreign coun¬ 
tries. Between class sessions, Crosby will 
direct the photography of feature films 
in Hollywood. He is currently shooting 
“High Noon” for Stanley Kramer. 

• 

October 1st marked the 25th anniversary 
of Edward O. Blackburn’s association 
with J. E. Brulatour, Inc., distributors 
of Eastman pro¬ 
fessional motion 
picture films. Ex¬ 
ecutive head of 
Brulatour’s Holly¬ 
wood office, Black¬ 
burn’s friendships 
include almost 
every cameraman 
in Hollywood and 
most studio execu¬ 
tives. 

Prior to accept¬ 
ing post with Bru¬ 
latour 25 years 
ago, Blackburn was a talent agent for 
the Edward Small agency. Previously 
he was associated with the Rothacker- 
Aller laboratory in the film capital. 
He gained his start in the film business 
in Chicago where he served in various 
capacities, including salesmanager, film 
director and script writer for Rothacker- 
Aller’s large industrial film production 
division. 

• 

Karl Struss, A.S.C., flew to New York 
September 27th to take part in judging 
of the first annual Sylvania Television 
Awards. Struss, selected as one of the 
panel of judges several months ago, 
was joined by other notables, including 
Deems Taylor, James A. Farley, Nor¬ 
man Bel Geddes, and others to select 
winners of Sylvania’s 1951 awards for 
achievement in the various branches of 
television. 

• 



E. O. BLACKBURN 
25th Year 


KLING 


Sole U. S. Agents 


235 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Just to keep the record straight, two 
outstanding pictures photographed by 
Charles Lang, A.S.C., for Paramount 
have been retitled as follows: “Ace In 
The Hole,” currently showing through¬ 
out the country, carries the new title of 
“Big Carnival.” “Cantrell’s Raiders,” 


not yet released, will go into general 
release after first of the year under the 
title “Red Mountain.” 

• 

Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., is currently in 

France filming production shots and 

background plates in 
Technicolor Mono¬ 
pack for forth¬ 
coming 20th-Fox 
major production, 

“Snows of Kiliman¬ 
jaro.” Later Clarke 
will take his cam¬ 
era crew to Kenya, 

Africa, where as¬ 
signment will be 

completed, and 
background plates 
for another production—“White Witch 
Doctor”—will be photographed. 

• 

Harry Jackson, A.S.C., is directing the 
Technicolor photography of 20th-Fox’s 
“Way of a Gaucho” in Argentina, 
where the entire production is slated to 
be filmed. 

A.S.C. Members and their wives cele¬ 
brated the Society’s annual “Ladies 
Night,” the evening of September 15th, 
with a Hawaiian 
Luau and dance at 
their clubhouse in 
Hollywood. King 
for the evening was 
A.S.C. president 
Ray Rennahan who, 
as “King Kameha- 
meha,” presided 
over the Imu cere¬ 
mony preceding the 
luau feast. About 
250 members and guests were present. 
Event, an annual affair, is highlight in 
the program of monthly get-togethers 
which feature the cameramen’s society. 

• 

Joseph Brun, A.S.C., is currently direct¬ 
ing the photography of “Walk East On 
Beacon,” a Louis DeRochemont feature 
production for Columbia release. The 
entire picture is being shot on location, 
as was DeRochemont’s “House On 92nd 
Street.” • 

Metro-Goldwyn-M ayer’s “The North 
Country,” studio’s initial production 
using its new MGM-Ansco Color sys¬ 
tem, is said to exceed all expectations, 
technically. Fidelity and color balance of 
(Continued on Page 397) 




CHAS. G. CLARKE 
Globetrotter 
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Years ahead 
in its field* • • 

The NEW amazing ANSCO COLOR 
Negative-Positive Process! 

Here’s proof, an actual demonstration of “From Research to Reality” at 
work. It will be to your advantage to get full details from your Ansco 
representative immediately. 

TRUER COLOR • HIGHER SPEED 
FINER GRAIN • SUPERIOR DEFINITION 
WIDER LATITUDE 

GREATER BRILLIANCE AND DEPTH 
INCREASED PRODUCTION FLEXIBILITY 
EXCELLENT SCREEN STEADINESS 


Ansco 


NEW YORK • HOLLYWOOD • CHICAGO • BINGHAMTON 

A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 

“From Research to Reality” 



KINEVOX 

Welcomes the S.M. P.T.E. Convention to Hollywood 


And Invites All Members to Daily Demonstrations 

of the 


Kinevox Synchronous Magnetic Recorder 

Licensed Under RCA, Armour and Kinevox Patents 



SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC 
RECORDER 
$1490.00 


4 POSITION AMPLIFIER-MIXER 
$395.00 




FILM PHONOGRAPH 

For Rack Mounting 

$895.00 

(Rack, $ 15.00 Extra) 



MAGNETIC FILM READER 

Accommodates 

\lVirr\m., 16 mm. Magnetic Film 
and W' Tape 

$95.50 



BULK SOUND ERASER 

For all Widths of Magnetic Film, 
including ] A" Tape 

$70.00 


ALSO: Portable Field Power Supply • Monoboom • 35mm - H^mm Magnetic Film Splicer 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. BURBANK 


KINEVOX BUILDING 

116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 


E V O X 


BURBANK 

CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED 

TELEPHONE: ROckwell 9-3291 New York - - - Mexico City - - - Rome - - - Bombay CABLE ADDRESS: KINEVOX, BURBANK 
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(Continued from Page 394) 

the new medium is said to equal any¬ 
thing filmed in any color process to date. 
Much of the success of the studio’s new 
color filming system is due MGM’s 
executive director of photography, John 
Arnold, A.S.C., whose extensive research 
in and experiments with new lights, fil¬ 
ters and camera techniques led to its 
perfection. 

• 

A one-day symposium on photography in 
industry, ranging from spectrography to 
the planning of job-training movies, will 
open the convention of the Photographic 
Society of America at the Book Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit October 10 through 13. 

• 

Ernest Haller, A.S.C., left Hollywood for 
London, September 20th, where he will 
consult with Technicolor’s London lab¬ 
oratory relative to the two pictures he 
is scheduled to shoot in India for The 
Film Group of Hollywood. While there, 
he will also organize his camera crew, 
which will follow him to India and 
Burma. Slated to roll on October 8th 
is “Monsoon,” with “Queen of Jhansi,” 
the second feature, scheduled to get 
under way December 16th. Company 
will set up headquarters at the Minerva- 
Pathe Studio in Bombay. 

• 

Humberto Corell, Argentinian cameraman, 
reports that Trans-America Films of 
Buenos Aires has completed “The Gau- 
cho,” first feature film in color to be 
produced in Argentina. Film was pro¬ 
cessed at Laboratories Alex in Buenos 
Aires. 

Even though Hollywood studios cannot 
promise jobs to new cameramen coming 
into the field, there are four other lucra¬ 
tive fields open to up-and-coming cine¬ 
matographers, according to Norman G. 
Dyhrenfurth, head of the motion picture 
division of the theatre arts department 
of University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Dyhrenfurth said that today’s TV 
field is changing the specialist require¬ 
ments, and those with a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of all the theatre arts will be the 
future producers and directors of TV 
shows and films for television. 

Fields beckoning the new cameramen 
today are the documentary and educa¬ 
tional film field; the new audio-visual 
and motion picture departments in Uni¬ 
versities; television films; and television 
itself, which, Dyhrenfurth says, needs 
men and women thoroughly competent 
in cinematography and other phases of 
theatre arts. END 




Clete Roberts’"WORLD REPORT” produced by U.S. 
Television News Reels for INS-Telenews is now 
being televised over 23 CBS stations in the East, 
plus complete TV coverage in the Western States. 

Clete Roberts says... "OUT OF 50,000 FEET OF 
16 MM FILM SNOT WITH THE AURICON-PRO 
SINGLE-SYSTEM SOUND CAMERA, NOT A SINGLE 
FOOT OF FILM WAS LOST. THIS INCLUDES 130 ISSUES 
OF "WORLD REPORT" FILMED FOR TELEVISION IN 
EAST ASIA, THE SOUTH PACIFIC, AND ALASKA, 
WITH TEMPERATURES RANGING FROM SUB-ZERO 
TO THE HEAT OF THE TROPICS AND UNDER THE 
ROUGHEST OF TRAVEL CONDITIONS. THIS FINE 
PERFORMANCE PROVES ONCE AGAIN THAT THE 
AURICON-PRO CAN 'TAKE IT'." 


BERNDT-BACH, INC 

7381 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


FOR DEPENDABILITY... 

...USE THE AURICON-PRO 

Write today for free Catalog. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FtlM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


Clete Roberts and his cameraman Russell Day 

use the AURICON-PRO for their world-wide coverage of the news 


























A ll roads, it has been said, lead to 
Rome. Today, at a turn in the most 
famous of all roads—the ancient Appian 
Way in Italy—stands a small church, 
the church of Dominie Quo Vadis. 
Legend of an incident that transpired at 
this spot during the reign of the mad 
emperor Nero later inspired the Polish 
literary genius, Henryk Sienkievvicz, in 
1895, to write the classic novel, “Quo 
Vadis.” 

It was the year 64 A. D.—a few days 
before Rome had been almost destroyed 
by fire. Many had attributed the confla¬ 
gration to Nero because of his words, 
“The stenches of the pig stys would 
never more rise the slopes of the Palatine 
Hill and befoul my nostrils.” 

History has never definitely fixed the 
guilt upon Nero, but it is a matter of 
record that he began the terrible execu¬ 
tion of all Christians, and tried desper¬ 
ately to make the Roman citizenry be¬ 
lieve themselves responsible. Christians 
by the thousands were rounded up, tor¬ 
tured, cremated alive or thrown into the 
arena to be devoured by wild animals. 

Peter, the first disciple, by now an 
old man (it was now many years since 
Christ had been crucified) was fleeing 
from Rome, accompanied by Nazarius. 
Travelling along the Appian Way, they 
stopped at the turn in the road and there 
Peter saw a great light, as of a golden 
circle, advancing toward him. He shaded 
his eyes, then turning to Nazarius said: 

“Seest thou that brightness approach¬ 
ing us?” 

“I see nothing,” replied Nazarius, 
who saw only the trees quivering in the 
distance. He looked at the Apostle with 
wonder. Peter let the staff fall from his 
hand. His eyes were staring ahead, mo¬ 
tionless; his mouth was open. His face 
was a mingled expression of astonish¬ 
ment, delight, and rapture. Suddenly he 
threw himself on his knees, his arms 
stretched forward—his lips parted. “Oh 
Christ! Oh Christ!,” he said, and buried 
his face in the earth before him. Then, 
after a moment of silence, he looked up 
and said: 

“Quo Vadis, Dominie?” (Where go- 
est thou, Lord?) 

Nazarius did not hear the answer, but 
to Peter’s ears came a sad, sweet voice 
which said: “If thou desert my people, 
I go to Rome to be crucified a second 
time.” 

The Apostle lay on the ground with¬ 
out motion or speech for a time, and then 
he arose. Seizing his staff with trembling 
hands he turned without saying a word, 
toward the seven hills of the city. Naza¬ 
rius, seeing this, repeated, as an echo— 
“Quo Vadis, Dominie?” 

“To Rome,” said Peter in a firm, low 
voice. 

And he did return. Later he was put 
to death on the cross—nailed upon it 


The Filming of 

Quo Vadis 


in Italy 


Some of the technical problems that beset the camera 
crew in filming the biggest U. S. production 
ever made in a foreign country. 

By ROBERT L. SURTEES, A. S. C. 


SHOOTING an extensive tracking shot in which 10,000 extras were employed. This set, representing 
exterior of Nero's palace, was largest constructed for the production. Steel tower, visible at upper 
right, was erected for making high angle shots. 
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A LULL in the shooting at Cinecitta studio, while set is 
being readied for a scene for “Quo Vadis." In foreground 
is director Mervyn LeRoy; next to camera is director of 
photography Robert L. Surtees, and at right—Deborah 
Kerr, who played Ligia. 


FILMING a chariot race on the famed Appian Way, 
outside of Rome. The Technicolor camera is mounted on a 
giant camera crane, shipped to Italy from Hollywood 
especially for the production. 


upside down—as he had requested. In 
the end, Peter realized that neither Nero 
nor his legions could overcome the teach¬ 
ings of Christ. He knew at last why the 
Lord had turned him back on the road. 

Today, when one visits the little 
church of Domine Quo Vadis, he is 
shown two footprints that were appar¬ 
ently burned in a large rock that forms 
part of the floor. These, he is told, were 
made by Christ at the time of His meet¬ 
ing with Peter. And during a certain 
time of day, through an opening in the 
roof overhead, the sun sends down a 
narrow shaft of light that forms a golden 
halo about the footprints. It was this 
awe-inspiring sight that first gave Sien- 
kewicz inspiration to dramatize the story 
in novel form. His successful book has 
brought peace, faith and hope to mil¬ 
lions of people, and finally, in 1905, it 
brought the Nobel Prize to its author. 

Ever since Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer 
made “Ben Hur,” its most successful 
picture, back in 1924, the studio had 
sought another and equally powerful 
story with a religious background. After 
a prolonged search, it was decided, about 


1935, to film “Quo Vadis”—in Italy. 
Research and preparation work was 
started immediately and when we en¬ 
tered World War II, MGM writers 
were still working on an acceptable mo¬ 
tion picture treatment. After the war, it 
was decided to postpone the production 
for another two years to permit E. J. 
Mannix and Henry Henigson, studio ex¬ 
ecutives, to go to Italy and arrange for 
studio space and to survey the numerous 
production problems which shortage of 
equipment and facilities in Italy pre¬ 
sented. 

It \yas decided to produce “Quo 
Vadis” in Rome, the actual locale of 
the historical novel. Mannix and Henig¬ 
son leased the Cinecitta Studio, located 
eight miles from Rome, and set in mo¬ 
tion plans for reconditioning it. 

Mussolini, in 1936, had erected Cine¬ 
citta as his answer to Hollywood’s su¬ 
premacy in the world film market. 
During the war, it had been allowed to 
fall into disrepair, then subsequently was 
converted to various uses—a factory pro¬ 
ducing war materials, a barracks for 
German troops, etc. It also had suffered 


considerably from bombing and machine- 
gunning by the Allies. 

Mannix summoned three technicians 
from Hollywood to assist in the reclama¬ 
tion of Cinecitta and to prepare for the 
production of “Quo Vadis.” Arriving 
from Hollywood shortly thereafter were 
art director William Horning, costume 
designer Herschel McCoy and set direc¬ 
tor Hugh Hunt. The tremendous under¬ 
taking that faced them required two 
years of hard work before a single cam¬ 
era started turning. 

Equally difficult preparations were 
being made back at the Studio in Culver 
City. Assigned to head the production 
were Sam Zimbalist, producer, and Mer¬ 
vyn LeRoy, director. Script writers John 
Lee and Hugh Gray, meanwhile con¬ 
tinued whipping the story into shape. 
During the 1949 Christmas holidays, 
members of the MGM staff in Rome 
were returned temporarily to Hollywood 
for a rest. Meantime, extensive casting 
tests were being made and these cul¬ 
minated in the selection of Robert Tay¬ 
lor and Deborah Kerr for the choice 
roles of Marcus Vinicius and Ligia. 
Other great names—many from the Eu¬ 
ropean theatre—were added to the cast: 
Leo Genn, as Petronius; Peter Ustinov, 
as Emperor Nero; and Finlay Currie 
and Abraham Sofaer were given the ex¬ 
tremely important roles of Peter, the 
Apostle, and Paul. Other well-known 
players were added to the cast, includ¬ 
ing Felix Aylmer, Nora Swinburne, 
Ralph Truman, Norman Wooland, Ro¬ 
salie Crutchley, Elspeth March, and 
Patricia Laffan. From among promising 
Italian artists, MGM chose Marina 
Berti for the choice role of Eunice, the 
slave girl. Buddy Baer, from America, 
was elected to play the giant slave who 
slays Croton, the gladiator, played by 
(Continued on Page 4.17) 
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NEW ORLEANS street scene, one of two major sets for /# A Streetcar Named Desire," where 
much of the most dramatiq action was staged. Here cinematographer Stradling's camera shoots 
from a boom to obtain a high angle scene equivalent to a second-story window view from 
across the street. 


Uninhibited Camera 

Harry Stradling establishes a new high in 
cinematic artistry with his imaginative camera 
treatment of "A Streetcar Named Desire." 

By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


ii A Streetcar Named Desire,” 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize and 
the coveted New York Drama Critics 
Award, scored as one of the most power¬ 
ful dramas in modern theatrical history 
when it electrified Broadway a few sea¬ 
sons ago. It was impossible to imagine 
at that time that this play could ever be 
translated into the language of the screen 
with its basic power undissipated. But 
Warner Brothers have accomplished the 
impossible by bringing the vehicle to the 
screen with its original honesty and force 
intact. If anything, the film is even more 
compelling than the play, because the 
camera has added a scope and fluidity 
that could not be achieved within the 
confines of the proscenium. 

“Streetcar” is a rare blending of 
superbly executed cinematic elements: 
screenplay by its original author, Ten¬ 
nessee Williams; acting by Vivian Leigh, 
Marlon Brando, and supporting mem¬ 
bers of the Broadway cast; direction by 
Elia Kazan; and photography by Harry 
Stradling, A.S.C. These elements, each of 
which is a triumph in its individual right, 
add up to a filmic drama with Academy 
Award possibilities. There is such per¬ 
fect rapport between elements that it is 
impossible to tell where the effect of one 
leaves off and the other begins. 

In his superlatively executed cam¬ 
era treatment, director of photography 
Stradling has struck exactly the right 
note in a vehicle which made extraor¬ 
dinary demands upon the science of cine¬ 
matography. His photographic approach • 
called for a blending of pungent reality 
and vague fantasy, spirituality and ani¬ 
mal passion, beauty and shabbiness, frus¬ 
tration, loneliness and violence. This 
pot pourri of paradoxical human emo¬ 
tions has been stirred by a master hand 
(Continued on Page 424) 



ADROIT, low-key lighting perfectly compimented the shabby, crowded 
apartment, lending realism to the bawdy action. Here a knockdown, 
dragout brawl ensues. Wild walls afforded dramatic camera angles. 



EXTERIOR street scene, constructed on sound stage, received skillful 
lighting treatment, with low-key illumination lending a mood of 
sordidness. The night effect is in striking contrast with the day shots. 
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FIG. 1—The Acme Process Camera includes a color wheel for 3-color successive-frame photog¬ 
raphy. Film movement accommodates one, two, or three strips of film and maintains perfect 
registration on all three. 


The Acme Process Camera 

Designed especially to meet precision requirements 
of special effects photography, it is now available 
for 16mm as well as 35mm process work. 

By JOHN P. KIEL 

Producers Service Co., Burbank, Calif. 


T he greatly advanced art of proc¬ 
ess cinematography today demands a 
special camera having a mechanism more 
highly refined than that found in cam¬ 
eras used in ordinary motion picture 
photography. Until recently, it was the 
practice to alter a standard motion pic¬ 
ture camera, such as Bell & Howell, 
Mitchell, Wall, etc., to meet the de¬ 
mands of special effects photography. 
This was usually done by the studios’ 
own engineering departments. While 
such cameras proved adequate for a 
particular procedure, the process depart¬ 
ments were often hampered by the limi¬ 
tations of the equipment. 

With the Acme camera, which is now 
available for i6mm as well as 35mm 
film, Producers Service Company has 
met the studios’ need for a specialized, 
yet versatile, process camera to increase 
the range of activity of the process 
departments. 

Color separation negatives, matte 
shots and other exacting process proce¬ 
dures require the highest degree of ac¬ 
curate and positive film registration. 
The film movement of the Acme Process 
Camera, therefore, is of the solid, or 
stationary, register-pin type. This par¬ 
ticular method of film registration is 
extremely accurate because the pins are 
mounted directly to the movement base 
and operation of the camera does not 
entail any motion or mechanical action 
of the register pins. 

In order to compensate for the in¬ 
herent shrinkage of film without sacri¬ 
ficing accuracy of registration, the regis¬ 
tration pins are in horizontal alignment. 
One register pin is “full-fitting” in the 
film perforation; the other is “full¬ 
fitting” vertically and slightly undersize 
horizontally. The movements are so ac¬ 
curate that a single strip of film may 
be exposed in the camera a number of 
times and still maintain perfect regis¬ 
tration on each exposure. This ability of 
the film movement to duplicate registra- 

RED RECORD 



FIG. 2—Typical three-color, three-strip reg¬ 
istration locations. 


tion is assured regardless of the direc¬ 
tion of film travel. 

In the engineering process every pre¬ 
caution has been taken to eliminate the 
possibility of film damage; the most 
important, perhaps, being the elimina¬ 
tion of pressure on the film during the 
pull-down cycle. After the film is located 
on the register pins, just before the 
shutter opens, a small amount of pres¬ 
sure is applied; but the accuracy of 
registration is not dependent on this 
pressure—it serves only to hold the film 
precisely in the focal plane during the 
exposure interval. 

Pressure and stripper plates of hard- 
chrome plated stainless steel engage and 
disengage the film perforations on the 
register pins prior to and following the 
exposure. 

Perhaps one of the most distinguish- 
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ing features of the camera’s film move¬ 
ment is its ability to accommodate up 
to three strips of film at one time, 
maintaining perfect registration on all 
three. Need for manual adjustments, 
when more than one film is threaded 
in the camera, is eliminated by the 
spring-loaded pressure plate, which auto¬ 
matically compensates for the varying 
film thicknesses, applying equal pressure 
to all. 

To enable the use of this camera in 
conjunction with existing studio equip¬ 
ment and procedures, the film move¬ 
ments are supplied with the register 
pins either above or below the aperture 
and with the large, or “full-fitting,” 
pin located at any one of the corners of 
the aperture. Moreover, the film move¬ 
ments are easily removed and completely 
(Continued on Page 420) 
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FIG. 1—Motion Picture Research Council Resolution Test Chart. Copies, enlarged to practical 
size, are available to the motion picture industry at small cost. 


A Resolution Test Chart 
For Motion Picture Cameras 

Improved chart for testing limits of resolution 
of a lens or of a lens-film combination developed 
by the Motion Picture Research Council, Hollywood. 

By ARMIN J. HILL 

Motion Picture Research Council 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 



I N THE FALL of 1 950, the Motion 
Picture Research Council undertook a 
study of the methods used in the co¬ 
operating studios to test and check their 
camera lenses. It was found that no 
standard test procedure existed, and that 
in general any tests that were conducted 
made use of whatever material and equip¬ 
ment was on hand at the studio. In an 
attempt to improve this situation, pre¬ 
paration of a series of standard test 
charts was planned, and the Council 
recently announced the publication of 
the first of these, a chart designed to 
test the limits of resolution of a lens or 
of a lens-film combination. 

Lens testing can be a very intricate 
process if all of the various lens chara¬ 
cteristics must be known with precision. 
Fortunately, what is usually required 
is a less precise, but simple check on 
such characteristics as resolution, depth 
of field, and setting of the focus scale. 
An indication of the resolution of the 
lens, or of the resolution of a system of 
lens and film, is often desirable, and if a 
test indicates the factors which may be 
limiting resolution in addtiion to show¬ 
ing the limits at various positions in the 
field, it will gve much of the informa¬ 
tion concerning a lens which is desired 
by the camera departments. 

With this in mind, therefore, atten¬ 
tion was first directed to the preparation 
of a suitable resolution test chart. A 
survey of published charts showed that 
while a few had more or less acceptable 
design, none would give all the infor¬ 
mation desired in a simple manner. 
Representatives of each of the camera 
departments of the major studios were 
asked for their suggestions. The Na¬ 
tional Bureau of Standards and the Air 
Forces photographic section also kindly 
furnished suggestions and information 
on their testing procedures. Various 
types of test figures used in the television 
industry were analyzed. It was decided 
that any study of dependence of reso¬ 
lution upon contrast would complicate 
both the chart and the test procedure 
and that such an analysis would consti¬ 
tute a separate type of test. Likewise, 
it was evidently impractical to include 
a study of depth of focus, or to make 
a focal scale setting at the same time 
that resolution over the field was being 
analyzed. Finally, the intended uses of 
the chart were such that high precision 
would not be required. This reduced 
the care required in preparing and re¬ 
producing the chart to a point where 
(Continued on Page 422) 


ENLARGED details of chart segments are 
shown at left. Fig. 2 shows detail of Focus 
Figure while Fig. 3 is enlarged detail of the 
Resolution Pattern. 
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AMPEX Model 401 portable magnetic tape re¬ 
corder which affords half-track recording at 7 Vi" 
per second, equalling the performance of 15" per 
second full-track recorders. 


This is the fifth in the series of 
articles by Ralph Lawton in which he 
describes various magnetic film and tape 
recording equipment applicable to the 
recording of synchronous sound for mo¬ 
tion pictures. Earlier articles have illus¬ 
trated and described such recorders as 
the Westrex (May), Kinevox (June), 
Stancil-Hoffman (July), and RCA 
(August). Mr. R. H. Ranger, in a 
special article in the September issue, 
described the Rangertone recorder. The 
merits of still other recorders will be 
treated in subsequent articles by Mr. 
Lawton.— Editor. 


U ntil recently, design and manu¬ 
facture of Ampex Magnetic Tape 
Recorders were devoted almost exclu¬ 
sively to the field of radio and television 
broadcasting. Today, the Ampex is well 
established as the ideal instrument for 
recording radio network shows, masters, 
and other program material where no 
deterioration in original sound quality 
can be tolerated. 

With the rapid growth of magnetic 
recording for motion pictures, it was 
only logical that the Ampex should take 
its place along with other professional 
tape and film recorders in the field of 
motion picture production. Full applica¬ 
tion to motion picture use awaited only 
perfection of Ampex’s Synch-Lock de¬ 
vice, which—coupled with the recorder— 


The Ampex Magnetic Recorder 


Popular tape recorder employs 60-cycle con¬ 
trol signal to maintain sync with the camera. 

By RALPH LAWTON 


causes a 6o-cycle control signal to be 
recorded on the tape simultaneously with 
the sound as a means of maintaining re¬ 
corder speed in sync with the camera. 

The Ampex utilizes quarter-inch tape 
as the recording medium. There are two 
recorder models: the Model 300 console 
and the Model 401 portable. A feature 
of the latter is half-track recording at 
7j^-inches per second speed, said to 
equal the performance of 15 i.p.s. full- 
track recorders. Up to 132 minutes of 
program material or motion picture 
sound can be combined on one ten-inch 
reel of tape. The machine also records 
at 15 i.p.s. speed. 

Made to operate on 60-cycle, 115- 
volt current, Model 401 has been de¬ 
signed to feed, or be used in conjunc¬ 
tion with any high-quality power am¬ 
plifier and loud speaker combination, or 
a standard 600 ohm line. Otherwise, 
the recorder is essentially the same in 
design and performance as the console, 
Model 300. 

With both models, a single control 
affords convenient and rapid selection 
of tape speeds and automatically pro¬ 
vides the necessary equalization changes. 
Double flanged ioj 4 -in. diameter NAB 
reels are employed. These have a ca¬ 
pacity of 33 minutes at 15-in. per second 
and allow tape to be safely stored and 
handled. 

Tape transport mechanism consists of 
supply and takeup reels mounted on 
turntables carried on vertically extend¬ 
ing shafts of the rewind and takeup 
drive assemblies; a capstan-drive assem¬ 
bly with tape-locking idler; a reel idler 
and compensating tension arms; and 
three drive motors—one for the capstan 
drive and the other two for the reel 
assemblies. 

Both rewind and takeup assemblies 
are brake-controlled. Brakes are self¬ 
energizing in opposite directions of ro¬ 
tation and in such order that, regard¬ 
less of tape travel direction, the supply 
reel will always receive the stronger 
braking action. Solenoid control of 
brakes assures their operation in unison. 

Extensive engineering and research 
went into the design of the capstan-drive 


assembly. Result is a remarkably wow- 
free and flutter-free drive with a mini¬ 
mum of precise, close-tolerance parts. 
Tape drive is accomplished by clamp¬ 
ing tape between a rubber-tired idler 
and the capstan shaft, which runs in a 
bronze, scientifically lubricated bearing. 
The capstan assembly is driven by a 
dual-speed synchronous motor. A special 
feature of the drive system is instant 
starting — a very desirable feature in 
editing. When the machine is threaded, 
the takeup tension arm is pulled away 
from its idling position by the tape, 
causing the capstan-drive motor to start. 
When the start button is depressed the 
rubber-tired idler clutches the tape 
against the running capstan, bringing it 
to full speed in less than a tenth of a 
second. 

Control buttons and switches of the 
recorder are so located that when the 
(Continued on Page 416) 



AMPEX Model BOO console type high fidelity 
magnetic tape recorder, long a favorite with radio 
engineers. Addition of Ampex Synch-Lock attach¬ 
ment converts recorder for synchronous motion 
picture sound recording. 
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•I. A. MAURER, inc. 

37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
850 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
JAMAURER 


For details on this and other Maurer equipment write: 


Filming marionettes for an educational film is but one 
of the many daily jobs of the Maurer 16mm. 
Professional Camera. If your film shooting demands the 
maximum in accuracy, quality and simplicity of 
camera operation, your camera is the Maurer 
— first choice in the professional field. 


THE 16MM. SOUND ON FILM RECORDING SYSTEM combine* the highe.t fi- 

delity in 16mm. recording practice with wide flexibility and extreme 
simplicity of operation. 


THE MAURER 16MM., designed specifically 

for professional use, equipped with pre¬ 
cision high-power focusing and view-finder. 
Standard* equipment includes: 235° dis¬ 
solving shutter, automatic fade control, 
view-finder, sunshade and filter holder, 
one 400-foot gear-driven film magazine, a 
60-cycle 115-volt synchronous motor, one 
8-frame handcrank, power cable and a 
lightweight carrying case. 
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Magnastripe—An Aid To 
Magnetic Sound Editing 

Magnetic stripe on clear base 35mm film provides 
matched sound tracks for 35mm films, speeds editing. 

By LOREN L. RYDER 

Ryder Sound Services, Inc. 


I T is said that new tools make the job 
easier. Magnastripe is just such a tool. 
It will have many uses; it is already 
simplifying editorial handling of mag¬ 
netic sound film. 

Stripes of magnetic recording oxide 
are now being coated on 8 mm, 16 mm, 
and 35 mm film. It is coated on the base 
side and can be applied to unexposed 
photographic print stock, processed print 
stock and clear base. 

This article explains the use and ad¬ 
vantages of professional Magnastripe. 
This is a non-photographic 35 mm clear 
safety base film with a magnetic stripe 
225 mils wide having a center line 420 
mils from the edge of the film. A 40 mil 
stripe is placed outside of the sprocket 
holes on the side opposite the sound track 
so as to balance the roll for winding. 
The placement of these coatings and the 
dimensions are shown in Figure A; 
173/2 mm Magnastripe having only the 
225 mil stripe will also be available. 

The original production recording may 
be made on 1^/2 mm or 35 mm full 
coated or Magnastripe film. In this 
recommended procedure the print takes 
are electrically transferred to 35 mm 
Magnastripe (Figure A). The film is 
then run through the modulation writer 


which scribes a visual sound track pattern 
on the clear area between the sprocket 
holes and the 225 mil stripe. The modu¬ 
lation writer was described in the April 
1951 issue of the American Cinematog¬ 
rapher. 

The picture and sound dailies are 
synchronized, code numbered and where 
necessary crayon marked in the usual 
manner. The code numbers and mark¬ 
ings are also viewed in transparency. 
Crayon markings should not extend over 
the oxide sound track. 

In line with standard editorial practice 
the picture and sound film held together 
can be run through a picture-only or 
sound-only magnetic Moviola unit. As 
dual films they can be handled on syn¬ 
chronous rewinds, double head Moviolas 
and dual film projection. The only re¬ 
quirement is a conversion of the sound 
reproducers for magnetic reproduction. 

For use on most magnetic sound re¬ 
producers these films can be spliced on 
the regular Bell and Howell hot, straight 
lap splicers with no blooping. This is 
provided the blades are demagnetized 
and the heater is changed so as not to 
remagnetize the blades. If noisy splices 
do occur, they can be taped out with one 


to two layers of No. 33 Scotch electrical 
tape. Generally, the tape is cut straight 
across and if two layers are required, the 
ends overlap at the splices. Demagne¬ 
tizing pencils can also be used; however, 
they require skill and extreme caution 
against improper erasure. 

The Magnastripe cutting print is 
also used as the dubbing print. This 
saves days in time and dollars in film cost. 
If the sound effects libraries and music 
are on Magnastripe, they can be set up 
and handled in the same manner as pro¬ 
duction films, thus effecting further 
savings. 

After usage, all Magnastripe film can 
be erased, cleaned and reused. Carbon 
tetrachloride will remove the modula¬ 
tion writing from the base side of the 
film. It is not advisable to attempt to 
record over lap splices, so the film should 
be broken down into individual rolls 
which should be classified by length and 
used individually in the second round of 
printing. 

Professional 35 mm Magnastripe was 
designed to work with standard magnetic 
recording and reproducing heads having 
a 200 mil slit length. It is recommended 
that these heads be aligned so that the 
end of the slit shall be 131 mils from the 
inside edge of the sprocket holes and that 
this condition shall prevail regardless of 
the length of the slit in the head. 

A paper is to be presented at the Oc¬ 
tober 1951 convention of the Society Of 
Motion Picture and Television Engi¬ 
neers recommending the above head 
position. The paper will show that a 
head alignment and striped film as herein 
described will give better quality than 
is now available from the proposed 
A.S.A. standard for magnetic sound 
track placement. Magnetic recordings 
made on the A.S.A. proposed standard 
will reproduce better under the condi¬ 
tions of this recommended procedure than 
on the A.S.A. proposed standard. Fur¬ 
ther, recordings made on the basis of 
this recommended procdure will repro¬ 
duce better on the A.S.A. proposed 
standard than a recording made and 
reproduced on the A.S.A. proposed 
standard. In other words, whenever the 
work and/or equipment used is inter¬ 
mingled between old and new, the result 
is always improvement and never de¬ 
gradation. 

Many people take exception to some 
of the claims that have been made in 
regard to the savings effected by magnetic 
recording and editing. On a picture in¬ 
volving 60,000 feet of production sound 
recording, 25,000 feet of prints and 7,500 
feet release length, optical photographic 
recording film, processing, printing and 
a dubbing print will cost $3,700. With 
magnetic the cost will be $650, the 
(Continued on Page 430) 
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... lor the world’s finest cinematographers 


For image quality that sets the highest professional standards, the Baltar 
series is internationally favored for news, studio and industrial work. 
Eight focal lengths, to meet your most exacting needs in color and black- 
and-white: 152mm, f/2.7; 100mm, 75mm, 50mm, 40mm, 35mm, 30mm 


B&L 8mm and 
1 6mm Animar 
Lenses . . . the 
series you can rec¬ 
ommend to your 
friends with con¬ 
fidence for profes¬ 
sional quality in 
their home movies. 
At all authorized 



and 25mm, f/2.3. All lenses are Balcote anti-reflection surfaced. 
Order from your professional camera manufacturer. 

BAUSCH & LOMB 

OPTICAL COMPANY 



ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. 




















Television 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


tion and format are not only constantly 
being improved upon, but ways and 
means are being constantly sought to 
reduce the cost of its preparation with¬ 
out reducing selling appeal. The series 
of articles on TV Commercials, of 
which this is the first, will therefore 
deal with the various methods of ap¬ 
proach and describe common problems 
encountered in the production of these 
valuable—and vulnerable—abbreviated 
motion pictures. 

TV commercials follow set patterns 
in length, ranging from 4 seconds to a 
little over a minute. The longest in gen¬ 
eral use at present is one minute and 
fifteen seconds. Commercials of this 
length are generally used on a partici¬ 
pating program, where a popular figure 
entertains for an hour or more, with 
four sponsors splitting the cost—each 
“sponsoring” a fifteen minute segment. 
A good example of the minute-plus- 
fifteen-seconds commercial is that of 
Oxydol on the Kate Smith shows. 

Next in the assortment of “sizes” of 
TV commercials are those of one-minute 
duration. These are normally used at 
the opening and close of television pro¬ 
grams, where there is room for them to 
be integrated into the program structure. 
Until a year ago, the one minute com¬ 
mercial was the most popular with spon¬ 
sors; but the tremendous increase in 
television’s popularity with its conse¬ 
quent increased acceptance on part of 
advertisers has made it impossible to 
schedule such commercials at the most 


The Production Of "TV 
Commercials” On Film 


I n television, as in radio, preparation 
of the entertainment part of the pro¬ 
gram assumes no greater importance— 
in the eyes of the sponsor, at least—than 
preparation of his selling message, which 
makes up part—a very important part— 
of the overall program. The only reason 
for a sponsor’s investment in fifteen, 


thirty or sixty minutes of costly TV 
time is to get his selling message before 
the vast video viewing audience. To do 
this, he has, generally speaking, three 
minutes in every thirty minutes of air 
time. 

The preoccupation with the TV 
“commercial” means that its presenta- 


BECAUSE most shots for TV commercials are closeups, 
extreme care in lighting model or subject is essential 
to achieve correctly balanced illumination minus the 
objectional contrasts so detrimental to satisfactory TV 
transmission of film. 
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Because of their brevity, TV spot announce¬ 
ments must pack a teriffic selling punch, visual 
as well as aural. Careful preplanning, there¬ 
fore is essential to success in this growing field. 


A DOLLY SHOT being supervised by the author for a TV commercial 1 spot announcement. Note 
plain background and use of simple boom lights for illumination of subject's hair, which demanded 
visual emphasis. 





desirable times. As a result, the twenty 
second “spot” and eight second “break” 
have become the popular trend. 

Although the increase in commercial 
sponsorship of programs has made it 
pretty difficult to spot one-minute com¬ 
mercials adjacent to good programs, 
there seems to be increasing opportunity 
to use the shorter twenty second spot 
announcement. Hence their rising popu¬ 
larity. Four- and eight-second announce¬ 
ments are also finding favor when used 
in conjunction with a brief video pic¬ 
ture on the hour and half-hour, when 
station identifications are made. Such 
spot announcements skim the cream off 
the “tune-in” and “tune-out” viewers— 
tend to catch them coming and going. 

As the length of the TV commer¬ 
cial spot announcement has been com¬ 
pressed, it has brought with it demand 
for greater skill on the part of the plan¬ 
ner and the photographer. It has meant 
trimming the copy to the bone, so that 
only the barest of essentials remain— 
yet ample to “sell” the sponsor’s product 
or service. 

Because TV spot announcements cre¬ 
ated one of the first substantial demands 
for fresh and continuing film production 
for television, there was—and still is— 
a great rush among producers of films 
into this field. To those about to venture 
into the business of creating television 
commercials on film, our advice should 
be “don't!” But, the world being what 
it is, we’d probably be ignored anyhow; 
so here are some pointers to remember 
in creating copy for and photographing 
TV commercials: 

A twenty second spot is not an abbre¬ 
viated sixty second spot. It is rather a 
message made to measure for its alloted 
time—or should be. Too often, we find, 
it is only a rehashed one minute com¬ 
mercial, with the same opening and 
closing but a different middle. The fal¬ 
lacy here is that in one minute’s time, 
there is ample opportunity to unfold 
at least a brief story, and lead more 
adroitly to the selling “punch.” But 
with only twenty seconds of time, the 
“selling” must begin instantly and sus¬ 
tain itself at high level. Therefore, a 
good twenty second commercial cannot 
successfully be tailored from a one min¬ 
ute spot. 

The eight second station break is 
completely different in that there is only 
sufficient time to establish the product 
and make the punch line appeal to “buy 
some soon,” etc., before it disappears 
from the screen. But some very effective 
selling ideas have been developed for 
commercials of this length. A clever ar¬ 
tist and skilled photography can do 
wonders to make such brief film strips 
effective. 

(Continued on Page 422) 



It was 1926 

when Rudolph Valentino 
captivated the hearts of 
women in "Son of the Sheik" 


The oldest and 
most experienced 

16mm film laboratory 


44 YEARS AGO (long before Valentino), 

Hollywood Film was serving major producers! 


Of all the existing film laboratories, only 
Hollywood Film can point to a history of 
outstanding leadership since 1907! In that 
time, we’ve developed the finest produc¬ 
tion facilities, plus a “know-how” that 
assures you highest quality prints at 
reasonable prices. Our modern electronic 
controls eliminate notching, make splicing 
invisible, provide brilliant sharp defini¬ 
tion, and guarantee perfectly balanced 
color and density prints. Try us and see. 
You will be delighted with the results. 

Immediate Service and Prompt Delivery 
of any quantity. Lowest Prices consistent 
with fine quality. Quotations gladly given. 

WRITE FOR FREE LAB PRICE LIST. 


COMPLETE 

16mm LAB SERVICE 


• Negative developing 

• Reversal Processing 

• Reduction Printing 

• Contact Printing 

• Kodachrome Reproductions 

• Free Editing Rooms 

• Release Prints in Color 
or black-and-white 

• Edge Numbering 

• Free Projection Service 

• Free Storage Vaults 

• Shipping and Receiving 
Service 


FINEST 
LAB WORK 
SINCE 1907 


Write, or Phone HI. 2181 


HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, Inc. 

6060 SUNSET BLVD. • HOLLYWOOD 2 8, CALIF. 
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INEMATOGRAPHY 


Announcing 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER'S 

1952 AMATEUR MOTION PICTURE COMPETITION 

for the 

THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
ANNUAL TROPHY AWARDS 


Opens: December 1, 1951 


Closes: March 1, 1952 


Sponsored jointly by the American Cinematographer and the American Society of 
Cinematographers, this annual competition to select the “Top Ten” amateur films of 
1951-52 is open to all amateur movie makers residing within the continental United 
States and its possessions. 

ELIGIBLE for entry are 16mm and 8mm amateur-made films regardless of subject, either black- 
and-white or color, silent, with sound on film, oteur-made film regardless of subject, either black- 

AWARDS—The first ten films receiving highest rating in the judging will receive handsome 
gold American Cinematographer Trophies. The ten next best films will receive Honorable 
Mention certificates. 


RULES 


• Entries must be wholly amateur-produced, except for 
any commercial production of titles, processing of film, 
or re-recording of entrant’s own sound recording. 

• All sound films must be wholly amateur-recorded, re¬ 
gardless of sound medium used. 

• Film length restricted to maximum of 800 feet for 
16mm sound or silent entries; 400 feet maximum for 
8mm entries. 


• Sound medium (discs, tape, wire) must accompany film 
in same package. 

• Entrants must pay transportation on films and sound 
records both ways. 

• No films should be submitted before December 1, 1951. 
Both reels and reel containers, and containers of sound 
medium must bear labels indicating name and address 
of entrant. 

• Entry blank must be submitted in advance. 


Write for Entry Blank Today, using Form on Page 430 



A nnually, advanced amateur movie 
makers are afforded opportunity to 
present their work for criticism and 
evaluation by the most critical of judges 
—the professional directors of photog¬ 
raphy of Hollywood motion picture stu¬ 
dios. Again this year, members of the 
American Society of Cinematographers 
join with the editors of American Cine¬ 
matographer to select the Top Ten ama¬ 
teur motion pictures of 1951-52 from 
among the entries to be submitted in 
American Cinematographer’s Annual 
Amateur Motion Picture Competition. 
To the winners—the Top Ten—go 


handsome gold American Cinematog¬ 
rapher trophies, and for the runners-up, 
there will be attractive Honorable Men¬ 
tion certificates. 

Amateurs striving for perfection in 
their camera work and those who en¬ 
gage in amateur cine photography in a 
serious way, should find in this annual 
competition incentive in worthwhile and 
purposeful picture making. And when 
your film is cited by a professional, as 
in this competition, you have reason to 
feel that your work is well above the 
average, and that it shows professional 
promise. 

• 


Obviously, this is not the competition 
for the beginner’s family films or those 
films not fully planned and completed. 
It offers instead a competition on a 
higher level, aimed at helping the ad¬ 
vanced and more serious worker. The 
beginning amateur must not construe 
this as intentionally discouraging his 
efforts; all cine cameraists once were 
beginners; but only those films which 
display serious effort in the planning, 
photography and editing can receive con¬ 
sideration in the final judging. 

The basic rules of the competition 
(Continued on Page 4.24.) 
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Now In 8 and 16mm Magazines! 


Ansco 


Now you magazine camera users can enjoy the 
satisfaction of making real true-color movies 
with Ansco Natural Color Film! Long a favorite with 


Na tural Color 


users of 16 mm roll-type cameras, Ansco Natural 
Color Film Magazines will bring a brand new thrill 


Movie Film 


to your movie making. Get your first magazine 
at your dealer today. You’ll make your color movies 



COLOR 

OAUtGHT TV« 


* sahty mw 

^gazine 

^Ol ORY PI.ACt 


Brings thrill of True-Color 
movies to magazine 
camera owners! 


Ansco Natural Color from then on! 




"m qn'\' 


. 

NEXT TO 




NATURE IT’S ^ 
ANSCO ZI 

NATURAL CT 

COLOR 


nsco 


4 NSGO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 









Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Technical Teamwork 

Film made by non-professionals for local Cancer Society points 
way for other amateur cine clubs interested in group 
production of worthwhile films. 


Collective Film Making has been 
the interesting subject of articles by 
Alvin D. Roe, which appeared in the 
July and September issues of American 
Cinematographer. In these articles, Roe 
has endeavored to probe the reason for 
what appears as widespread laxity—or 
declining interest—on the part of many 
American amateur movie makers, and 
has suggested that, as a means of re¬ 
kindling this interest and opening up 
new horizons of activity for the ama¬ 
teur, serious cine cameraists undertake 
to work collectively with small groups 
of associates with similar interests, in 
the cooperative enterprise of producing 
worthwhile films—a movement, inciden¬ 
tally, to which American Cinemato¬ 
grapher has long been dedicated. 

That this premise is on sound ground 
is evidenced by the fact many amateur 
cine groups already have been working 
together, producing films for civic and 
charity ‘groups which otherwise might 
not enjoy the benefit of motion pictures 
as a means of furthering their cause. 

It is therefore timely that we observed 
in the Summer, 1951, edition of the 
Bolex Reporter, William Messner’s 
article which describes how he and a 
group of amateur movie maker associates 
pooled their technical talents to produce 
a film for the Bergen County (New 
Jersey) Chapter of the American Cancer 
Society. 

Because this story points up the 
theme which Alvin Roe has set forth so 
admirably in his recent articles, we are 
reprinting William Messner’s article 
below, thanks to the kindness of Thomas 
Elwell, editor of Bolex Reporter. 

— Editor. 


T he technical difficulties in the 
making of “Why Should I Fear 
Cancer,” a documentary film on cancer 
and cancer detection, that I had the 
honor to direct, were many and varied. 


y WILLIAM MESSNER 

Photos by George Labes 



AUTHOR William Messner examines one of 
the three Bolex cameras his group employed 
in shooting "Why Should I Fear Cancer?" 


It all began when Miss Armstrong, 
executive director of the Bergen County 
Chapter of the American Cancer Society, 
approached the Amateur Movie Society 
of Bergen County, of which I am a 
member, and asked our Society to take 
on the job of making a 16mm film to 
show the chapter’s specialized services 
to the public viz., channeling people to 
their doctor in time, clinical work and 
free medicine, dressing and home care, 
nursing treatment and terminal care. 

Earlier films of the Cancer Society’s 
national program seemed to emphasize 
a thread of fear, whereas locally cancer 
fighters had turned to talking in terms 
of aggressive action and hope. So a film 
patterned more on the County’s own 
aims was decided upon. 

Inasmuch as I had just won a prize for 
producing one of the Ten Best amateur 
films for 1948 in a contest conducted 
by the Amateur Cinema League, I was 
asked to take on the job of producing 
and directing the film. Pictures of such 
magnitude demand more technical at¬ 
tention than one man alone can give to 
them. The answer, of course, was to 

• 


organize a group of associates to assist 
with the production. I chose for my 
“crew” George Labes, cameraman; Gene 
Huebler, lighting technician; and, be¬ 
cause this was to be a sound production, 
Dr. Rudolph Van Gelder served as 
sound technician. 

A straight narrative story was written 
by William A. Caldwell, assistant editor 
of the Bergen Evening Record, a county 
daily with a circulation exceeding many 
of the leading newspapers of some pf 
our great cities. The plot has to do with 
a young banker who worries about a 
lump on his leg and just keeps letting 
it go. Carried along with this story is 
that of a Hudson river barge captain 
who, likewise, ignores a lump on his leg, 
but the Captain winds up in a nursing 
home with a full blown cancer. 

Capt. John’s side of the story tells how 
the Bergen County Chapter’s treatment 
and care services work; the young 
banker’s story shows how educational 
and detection programs can catch cancer 
in time, or banish fear of it. The banker 
comes out all right. The story had to be 
rewritten and adapted to a combination 
shooting and narrative script. Each 
scene had to be figured out, set down in 
logical continuity order, narration fitted 
and timed to each scene. After many 
nights of sweating it out we were ready 
to shoot. 

Calling on the Bergen Players, a 
popular theatrical group, my good friend 
Ray Meilbrecht offered to take the 
lead. Miss Armstrong played herself; 
Miss Ming, Steve Hand, nurses, doctors, 
bandaging groups and volunteer ambul¬ 
ance groups, police officers and welfare 
workers rounded out the cast. 

Because we decided to shoot the film 
on commercial Kodachrome, we had 
some difficulty getting adequate lighting, 
as this film is slower than regular Koda¬ 
chrome. For instance, in one scene where 
we have the cancer specialists huddled 
(Continued on Page 414) 
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TRUCKING shot of actor's feet to be super¬ 
imposed over shot of a clock face, required 
critical timing and real teamwork on part of 
amateur crew. Girl in foreground is watching 
frame counter on camera while actor syn¬ 
chronizes his steps with metronome (shown 
in foreground). Later it was necessary to re¬ 
take the scene, with actor keeping proper 
distance between camera and feet by holding 
taut a string stretched (outside camera range) 
from his fingers to camera dolly. 


PHOTOFLOODS and reflector-floods supplied 
ample illumination for most interiors. Here 
William Messner directs a scene staged in the 
Cancer Society offices. The picture was shot 
silently in 16mm Commercial Kodachrome. 
Narration, recorded on magnetic tape, was 
added later. 


BELOW: (Left) Scene showing diagnosis being 
made of man suspected of cancer affliction. 
(Right) Shooting scene in actual hospital. 
Here line voltage was too low to furnish 
ample power for the desired number of photo¬ 
flood lamps; required shooting with lens wide 
open, using fewer lamps. 
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Why develop ulcers when 
you can develop your own 
precious negatives with 

BMDdAMATK 

Automatic Film Processor! 

Producers, TV stations, small labs., colleges 
and microfilmers ... Do it in your own plant. 
Control your production from the start. 
Recent buyers are U. S. Army, Canadian 
Army, Indiana University, Cuban F.B.I., U. S. 
Treasury Dept., University of Alabama, Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Dept, of Commerce. 


BRIDGAMATIC JR. gives you automatic film pro¬ 
cessing at small cost, fits in most any corner. 
Complete with patented overdrive, air squeegees, 
built-in drybox, heating elements— <£QQ^ 

develops and dries ready for showing f/VD 
600 ft. positive per hour . PLUS TAX 


Reversal and 16/35mm models 
available, standard or custom built, 
from 

$1825 to $5795 


AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation, Bardwell-McAlister 
Spots, Blue Seal Recorders, Depue Printers, Fearless 
Dollies, Auricon Super 1200, Magnecorders, Smith 
Viewfinders, Colortran Lites, Bodde Screens, Holly¬ 
wood Printers, Zoomar Cine Balowstar Lens, Kine- 
vox Synchronous Recorders, Mole-Richardson Lights. 


Many Items Available on Time Payments. 



See our ads in 
Classified Section 


S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept . F, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 
Cable: SOSOUND 



TECHNICAL TEAMWORK 


(Continued from Page 412 ) 


over Captain John (the character in the 
story who was a retired barge captain, 
with a suspect lump on his leg), we just 
couldn’t seem to get enough light from 
the regular power lines. This scene was 
actually taken in the hospital; the line 
voltage was so low, that when we turned 
on the number four photofloods to sup¬ 
plement six number two photofloods, the 
lights actually turned red; so we had to 
cut down on the lights and shoot with 
the lens aperture wide open. We didn’t 
want to shoot at this setting as we knew 
the picture would get too soft—but we 
couldn’t do otherwise. 

Another problem arose in a scene in 
which Meilbrecht, the star, was walking 
along the street toward the Cancer So¬ 
ciety’s headquarters. (I should explain 
that the previous shot showed him com¬ 
ing out of his office building.) The 
sound of a clock ticking off the seconds 
—the theme being “time is life”—had 
to be dubbed on the sound track later 
with the star’s steps in synchronization 
with the second hand of a clock. As the 
seconds “ticked off” by the clock being 
filmed, we had to set up a metronome 
so that he could hear it “tick” and keep 
in step with the second hand. 

From this long shot of Meilbrecht’s 
walk from his office, it was decided to 
show a closeup (we had to make a special 
dolly) of his feet along the pavement. 
To keep the proper distance between 
camera and feet, our genius, camera¬ 
man Labes, came up with the idea of 
using a string six feet long, one end held 
by the actor and the other end fastened 
to the dolly. As the dolly was pulled 
along the sidewalk the actor judged the 
length of his steps by keeping the string 
taut, so that he was always six feet 
away from the camera. All this time, he 
took his timing for every step from 
the metronome which was set at 120, 
registering a click every one-half second. 

For this superimposition we filmed the 
clock first—set the frame counter on the 
Bolex—and shot enough footage (timing 
predetermined in the script) and then 
wound the film back to the beginning of 
the clock scene for the shooting of the 
scenes mentioned above. 

One sequence shows a patient at the 
cancer headquarters inquiring what he 
should do about a lump on his leg. He 
becomes disturbed with all the activity 
and the seeming disregard of his trou¬ 
bled mind. To show this activity, a di¬ 
agonal split image shot was planned. 
A masking device was clipped on the 
front of the lens and set to that the 
frame was split from the upper left to 
the lower right (diagonally). First it 
was placed so that the right angle was 






masked out. The viewfinder was also 
masked off with tape in order to insure 
that, when looking through the finder, 
all of the action wanted would be in the 
scene; the frame counter was set so that 
the other side of the split image could 
be matched on the frame when the film 
was wound back and the other half 
taken. A cancer society employee was 
shot making ’phone calls to patients— 
we filmed a semicloseup, an extreme 
closeup and then back to semicloseup. 
When sufficient footage was taken, the 
film was wound back to the start of the 
scene, then mask and tape were trans¬ 
ferred to the other side of the diagonal. 
The shots on this side of the frames in¬ 
cluded a hospital nurse answering a tele¬ 
phone call and an ambulance pulling 
up to load and unload patients. This 
effect served a dual purpose—showing 
the society making arrangements and 
then these arrangements being carried 
out, all on the same frame. 

The story also called for the showing 
of different medications. To lend dra¬ 
matic impact the different bottles and 
boxes were set up on black velvet, and 
the Bolex zoomed from three and one- 
half feet to one and one-half feet de¬ 
pending on the sizes. The effect is as 
though the medications come from out 
of nowhere to practically fill the frame. 
Each one was zoomed separately and 
filmed long enough to read the labels. 

When the script called for a sequence 
on X-ray therapy, another trip to the 
hospital was made. These scenes were 
shot, when the X-ray room was particu¬ 
larly busy, and we had to remove the 


NEXT MONTH 

Gordon Malthouse, editor of Ama¬ 
teur Cine World, Great Britain's 
popular publication for the British 
amateur movie maker, has written a 
special article of interest to Ameri¬ 
can Cinematographer's cinefilming 
readers, which will appear in our 
November issue. 

Prompted by the views expressed 
in recent issues of A.C. by Alvin D. 
Roe, Mr. Malthouse's article will deal 
with still another factor vital to the 
success of the amateur—the public 
showing of his films. 

“It is not merely that good 
amateur films deserve an 
audience/' says Mr. Malt- 
house. “They need it." 

Read his absorbing and provocative 
article in 

NOVEMBER 
American Cinematographer 
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35mm PRODUCTION RECORDING 
35mm MAGNETIC EDITING 
35mm RE-RECORDING 

WITH 

MAGNASTRIPE 

AT 

RYDER Now Serv ing 

16mm 35mm & 16mm 

SERVICES, Inc. Producers 

1161 VINE ST. • HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. « Phone Hollywood 9-3511 


camera from the room whenever the 
machine was on, to keep the film in the 
camera from being fogged by radiation. 
We had Captain John on the X-ray table 
and had the technician go through all 
the steps of X-ray therapy treatment. 

When the actual shooting was finished 
it was thought that the bulk of the work 
was behind us—but we soon learned 
differently. Each scene was carefully cut 
and marked. It was then checked with 
the narration for length, etc. Fadeins 
and fadeouts were decided on and where 
we didn’t fade in the actual filming 
(with a Boole fader) chemical fades 
were made by hand. 

The shots were then edited and spliced 
together, checking continuity constantly. 
A black and white work print was then 
made so that the original commercial 
Kodachrome wouldn’t be damaged by 
further editing or projection. The black 
and white print was then screened and 
the narration timed. The film had to be 
re-edited at times for better fitting of 
the narration, the narration changed 
where necessary and the film properly 
paced. 

Then came the selection of appropriate 
music for background. Many more 
nights were spent at Dr. Van Gelder’s 
sound studios. A narrator did the com¬ 
mentary using a tape recorder; Dr. Van 
Gelder mixing in the background-music 


NEW 19 51 


SENSITESTER 



HOLLYWOOD 46 CALIFORNIA 


• Electronic timing accurate in re¬ 
peat action. 


• New cold light illumination 
source. 


• Timing accuracy insured by 
5 - tube electronic interval- 
ometer. 


Simplified one-knob control for setting 
time interval located directly before 
operator’s eyes. 

• Timer range more than adequate for any 
type film known. Provides accurate timing 
of exposure from a fraction of a second to 
1 5 seconds duration. 


• Cold light lamp made exclusively for the 
SENSITESTER. 


APT BEEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 
AND (AMEPA SUPPLY COMPANY 

7512 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 


• Makes light test strips for 
determining proper printing 
machine timing. Also makes 
sensitometric strips for simple 
gamma curve plotting. 

• SENSITESTER can be had for 
35mm or 16mm, or combi¬ 
nation model for both. 
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ACME PROCESS CAMERA 

35MM OR 16MM 

Available for 35mm film with registration pins in any position, or for 16mm film with 
single or double-perforated register pins. Designed especially for matt shot, color process 
and animation where high-precision registration is required. 

DELIVERY 120 DAYS AFTER 
RECEIPT OF ORDER 

Write for Catalog and Price List On All Acme Equipment 

PRODUCERS SERVICE COMPANY 

DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1928 

2704 West Olive Avenue • Burbank, California 

Phone — ROckwell 9-3144 



no Volt AC/DC 


VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 


with TACHOMETER for EK Cine Special 


Furnished complete with rubber- 
covered cable and plugs. Write for 
complete details. 


Now you can motor drive your 

Cine Special with confidence. 


Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. It is calibrated from 1 6 
frames per second to 64 fps. with a 
definite RED marking for 24 fps. 

Electrical governor control for ad¬ 
justing speeds. Steady operation at 
ALL speeds. “OFF-ON” switch built 
into motor base. No adaptors re¬ 
quired, except motor coupling which 
attaches to camera and couples to 
motor. 


Motor shaft equipped with spring 
steel drive arm which will shear if 
camera jam occurs. This drive arm 
is easily replaced. 


ATTENTION — STILLMEN! 

For High-speed Color Photography 

Ascor sunlight Strobe unit. Has both spot and 
flood effects. Also Modeling lights. Will match 
any outfit West New York for light output. Not 
a home made outfit. Competent technician to 
set it up and help with exposure data if neces¬ 
sary. Available rental $75.00 per day. 

Johnny Launois, GL. 5383 or STate 5-1419 


HOT SPLICERS! 

GRISWOLD HOT SPLICERS 
$65.00 

Your Griswold Splicer, models R2 and R3 
converted to Hot Splicer.$40.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 






from two turntables, while I cued the 
narrator so that the narration fitted in 
place. From this tape recording George 
Labes made an optical sound track and 
then a combination finished print was 
made. 

So — after eight months — a i6mm 
color sound film taking twenty-two 
minutes to screen had its premiere. 

My Bolex proved the champion that 
it really is, its versatility and perform¬ 
ance helping to make the actual shoot¬ 
ing of this picture a pleasure. The fact 
that George Labes, Dr. Van Gelder, 
Ray Meilbrecht and myself are proud 
owners of Bolex H-16 cameras bears out 
this conclusion. 


AMPEX RECORDER 


(Continued from Page 4.04) 

top plate assembly is mounted on either 
the console cabinet or portable case, 
they are conveniently located along the 
front edge. The push-button controls 
for stop-start-record are relay-oper¬ 
ated and may be remote controlled. 
Stopping of tape movement is almost in¬ 
stantaneous. When playing or recording 
at 15 i.p.s., the tape moves less than 
2 inches after stop button is depressed. 

The final production design of the 
recorder’s electronic assembly was pre¬ 
ceded by considerable development work, 
the purpose of which was to simplify 
all components and reduce both cost and 
size. The record amplifier takes signal 
from the microphone or radio input di¬ 
rectly to a bridging input transformer 
or in the optional form with a match¬ 
ing input transformer. There are three 
stages of amplification, affording suffi¬ 
cient gain to operate from a line level as 
low as —30 volume units. Overall per¬ 
formance characteristics fall well within 
the proposed NAB standards. Frequency 
response is plus or minus 2 db from 50 
to 15,000 cps at 15 i.p.s. and plus or 
minus 2 db from 50 to 7,500 cps at 
7 Yz i.p.s. Signal to noise ratio is better 
than 60 db. 

Other features, no less important, in¬ 
clude monitoring jack that provides for 
direct monitor of record input signal 
before or during recording, and moni- 
toing of recorded output signal from 
playback head; pilot lights on panel for 
indication of power and recording sta¬ 
tus; positive reel locking hubs; and the 
three magnetic heads in a single shielded 
housing. 

The Ampex is a product of Ampex 
Electric Corporation, San Carlos, Calif. 
Prominent among users of Ampex Re¬ 
corders in Hollywood, is Bing Crosby 
Enterprises, Inc., now west coast dis¬ 
tributors for Ampex equipment. 
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QUO VADIS 

(Continued from Page 399) 

Arthur Walge, who was found after a 
lengthy search among the habitues of 
Santa Monica’s famed “Muscle Beach.” 
Peter Miles, tested in Hollywood, was 
given the role of Nazarius. 

In April of 1950, Dore Schary gave 
the signal that started actual production 
of “Quo Vadis” on its way. I had just 
completed the photography of “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” and within a week 
John Schmitz, my camera operator, and 
I were flying the Atlantic, bound for 
Rome and Cinecitta. 

The morning following our arrival in 
Rome, we drove to the Cinecitta Studio 
for a first-hand study of the photographic 
problems that lay before us there. I was 
at once astounded by the immense 
amount of work that had gone into the 
preparation for the production. Never 
before had I seen such large and beau¬ 
tiful settings for any picture. Art direc¬ 
tor Horning had accomplished wonders 
in the face of tremendous handicaps and 
the difficulties of inexperienced Italian 
labor. Here, Horning without experi¬ 
enced construction department men had 
to supervise the driving of virtually 
every nail and every stroke of every paint 
brush in the hands of willing but un¬ 
tutored Italian workers. It had been a 
feverish day-and-night job, and the cost 
item was just as important as though we 
were making a “B” picture, instead of 
the most expensive motion picture ever 
produced. 

Two unpleasant surprises were mine 
upon viewing our sets that morning. 
First, it would be impossible to use over¬ 
head light platforms. The stages, walls 
and ceilings were in such bad repair they 
would never be able to hold the weight 
of heavy arc lighting equipment. This 
meant all light decks would have to be 
supported from the floor. Then, as a 
matter of course, it followed that none 
of the set walls could be made “wild,” 
because they, too, would have to help 
support my equipment. 

The second surprise was the set for 
the Roman banquet scene. This setting 
was so vast that none of the regular 
Cinecitta stages was large enough to 
contain it. Also, we did not have enough 
lighting equipment to properly illumin¬ 
ate it for Technicolor. 

As a last resort, art director Horn¬ 
ing had the set constructed on Cinecitta’s 
stage 15, which consisted of four walls 
and no overhead roof whatsoever—the 
war had interrupted its completion. But 
the situation had its good side, too. It 
enabled us later to augment the illumina¬ 
tion of the vast set with sunlight. 

A year earlier, John Arnold, MGM’s 



For Instant Movability 

and Advanced Design 


"HYDROLIY” 

(TV or CAMERA DOLLY) 


Hydraulic lift type for fast 
upward and downward 
motion of TV and Motion 
Picture cameras. Light - 
weight — sturdy — easily 
transported in a station 
wagon. Fits through a 28" 
door. Adjustable leveling 
head. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel 
and floor locks. 




PRECISION - ACCURATE "SYNCH RONIZER” 


16mm or 35mm 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 

Any combination of sprockets assembled to 
your specifications. Sturdy cast aluminum 
construction. Foot linear type, with frame 
divisions engraved on sprockets. Contact 
rollers adjusted individually for positive 
film contact. Fast finger-tip roller release, 
sprocket shaft slip lock, complete with 
footage counter. 


VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR with TACHOMETER 


for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 


115V. Universal Motor—AC-DC 
Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 
Separate Base for Cine Special 
Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 

115 Volt AC 60 Cycle, Synchronous Motor, Single Phase 

Animation Motors: Cine Special, Maurer, B 13 H, Mitchell. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 

• Lens Coating • “T” Stop Calibration 

• Designing and Manufacturing 

lens mountings and camera equipment for 
16mm and 35mm cameras. 

• Bausch fir Lomb “Baltar” Lenses 
and others for Motion Picture and TV 
Cameras. 

• Rentals — Sales — Repairs: 

Mitchell, Eyemo, Bell & Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras. 

Write for information and prices 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


20 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. 
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WELCOME S.M.P.T.E.! 

M. B. PAUL 

Originator 

ONE PIECE 

TRANSLUCENT 

Color Backgrounds 


Two More Products 

NOW AVAILABLE 

1— Up to 20' x 45' One Piece Trans¬ 
lucent White Scenic And Cloud 
Effect Stock. 

2— Rear Projection PROCESS SCREENS 
up to 20' x 45' For Studio, Theatre 
and Television Projection. 

• 

M. B. PAUL 

STUDIOS: 325 No. San Pedro Street 

Los Angeles 12, Calif. • MA. 6-6996 

PRECISION BUILT COMBINATION 
16mm AND 35mm 

SOUND READER 



FEATURES: Simple threading . . . polished stabil¬ 
izer drum with needle bearings, with a surface 
which cannot damage film . . . film rollers ma¬ 
chined to conform with SMPTE standards, and 
equipped with oilless bearings . . . precision ground 
shafts . . . dimension 6x6x7 Vfc. 

AMPLIFIER: 117 volt - 60 cycle - AC . . . power 
output - 4 watts . . . heavy duty Alnico V speaker 
. . . safety fused . . . prefocused socket . . . pilot 
light ... 6 ft. heavy duty line cord. 

NET PRICE $185.00 F.O.B., FACTORY, NEW YORK 

PRECISION LABORATORIES 

1947 BROADWAY • NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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executive director of photography, and 
the late Charles Schoenbaum had made 
extensive tests with this type of lighting, 
and the net result of their findings was 
of vast help to us later when light¬ 
ing and photographing Nero’s banquet 
scenes. 

I added one or two innovations to 
their system, however, which made it 
possible to maintain greater control of 
the sunlight falling on the roofless stage. 
We stretched two sets of diffusers over¬ 
head, one on top of the other, so that, 
with the aid of about thirty men pulling 
on ropes, we could vary the amount of 
light falling on the set. We found that 
wild light alone would measure about 
400 foot candles, which was about twice 
that needed to supplement the illumina¬ 
tion from our artificial lighting equip¬ 
ment. Thus, by varying the density of 
the overhead diffusers, as the sun rose 
and then gradually descended toward the 
close of day, it was possible to maintain 
a fairly consistent value of 200 foot 
candles in the daylight falling on the set. 

When it came time to film the night 
interior extreme effect sequence on this 
stage, again we found there was too 
much daylight splashing about on our 
set. This was especially true on the top 
of the walls, where the diffusers spilled 
most of the light from the outside. To 
correct this, Horning had the topmost 
part of the walls painted a darker tone; 
we also eliminated one diffuser, dyed 
the one remaining a deep blue-grey 
color, and resumed shooting. This 
worked great until a day or so later 
when a rainstorm occurred, causing un¬ 


sightly streaks of blue dye from the rain- 
drenched diffusers to mar the set walls. 
Also damaged was much of the fur¬ 
nishings and expensive draperies. Thus, 
Nero’s banquet set goes down in my 
book as the first interior I ever worked 
on where we photographed, “weather 
permitting!” 

Horning had his problems in set con¬ 
struction, too. The lumber shortage in 
Italy, lack of skilled woodworkers, and 
the tendency of the limited lumber stocks 
to warp, all contributed to making his 
already enormous task an extremely 
tough one. The warping of wooden 
floors was remedied by substituting 
cement for wood. But the problem con¬ 
tinued in the construction of the vast 
Arena set, made to seat more people 
than Los Angeles’ Gilmore stadium, and 
in the construction of the gigantic 
bridge, over which 5,000 people were to 
be filmed as they made their way across 
it in their escape from burning Rome. 

The exterior of Nero’s Palace was an 
immense set capable of holding a crowd 
of 10,000 extras. The forecourt was 
cement, beautifully decorated to simu¬ 
late mosaic. Six 50-foot statues of va¬ 
rious Roman Gods were erected on 
pedestals on the raised platform. The 
colors of the building, and the mosaic 
designs in the forecourt all had been 
selected with an eye toward blending 
satisfactorily with the custumes of the 
players. At the rear, overlooking the set, 
a hundred-foot steel construction tower 
was erected which we used for making 
elevation shots with the camera. 

These and other unusual camera 
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welcome .. 


TO HOLLYWOOD — 

members of the S. M. P. T. 


E. ! 


Mole-Richardson Company extends a cordial invitation to visit its 
factory and inspect its line of versatile studio lighting equipment. 

The finest in engineered lighting 
equipment, newly developed by 
Mole-Richardson to give the max¬ 
imum in modern, flexible illumi¬ 
nation. A product no television, 
commercial or motion picture stu¬ 
dio can afford to be without. 


O Baby Solarspot 

• Junior Solarspot 

• Senior Solarspot 

• Cinelite 

• Midget 

• Single Side Lamp 

• Double Side Lamp 

• Duarc Lamp 

• 120 Amp. Molarc 

• 150 Amp. Molarc 

• 225 Amp. Molarc 

• Automatic Shutters for 
Solarspots and Arcs 

• Gas Generator Plants 


Photographic lighting 
equipment since IQ 2 J 
Write for Catalog . 


Ask your dealer or write us about 
this result of over twenty years 
of illuminating achievement. 


THE EMBLEM 



s v £pp\lS £ / 

OF ACHIEVEMENT 


MOLE-RICHARDSON CO. 


937 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 3 8, CALIFORNIA 


NO WAY OUT 

Stretched out on his psychiatrist’s 
couch, an actor pleaded, “Doctor, 
you’ve got to help me. I’m having 
a tough time. My director says I 
can’t act; my cameraman is having 
trouble photographing me; the sound¬ 
man says it’s difficult to hear me. As 
a matter of fact, I also have difficulty 
remembering my lines.” 

Psychiatrist: “My advice would be 
for you to quit the picture business.” 

Actor: “I can’t. I’m a star.” 

—Variety 


angles had been charted and agreed upon 
during the various set design meetings 
held earlier in Hollywood. The perspec¬ 
tive drawings made by Cedric Gibbon’s 
art department were used as a guide 
whenever lining up our camera setups. 
We were not required to follow these 
implicitly, which permitted us the lati¬ 
tude of watching for and utilizing im¬ 
proved camera angles, where possible. 
We were ever alert for making im¬ 
provements over our basic plans. 

Edward Carfagno, joined Horning 
later to assist him with his task of set 
construction supervision. Here mention 
must be made of what was probably the 
art department’s most outstanding con¬ 
tribution—the construction of an entire 
Roman street, complete with homes and 
shops of two thousand years ago. Other 
construction accomplishments included 
the building of ioo additional interior 
sets, which required the services of 500 
carpenters for a period of over two 
years. Sculptors took over one complete 
sound stage where they designed and 
moulded more than 500 pieces of statu¬ 
ary used in decorating the sets. 

Costuming was a major undertaking. 
Designer Herschel McCoy and his staff 
were continually swamped with work in 
making custumes. This required the 
utilization of still another of Cinecitta’s 
sound stages for the manufacture and 
storage of costumes. Another stage was 
divided into sections where a dry-clean¬ 
ing plant, a laundry and a shoe repair 
shop were set up. 

So vast was the costuming job, Mc¬ 
Coy sought outside assistance in making 
the costumes; but there were not enough 
companies in all Italy capable of turn¬ 
ing out the tremendous number of cos¬ 
tumes the production required. McCoy 
finally contracted much of the work 
through agents who parcelled it out 
among housewives in and around Rome. 
The combined project consumed more 
than 52, OCX) yards of materials, result¬ 
ing in more than 32,000 costumes. 
Turned out by hand were more than 
15,000 pairs of sandals, 12,000 items of 
jewelry, 4,000 helmets of brass, alu¬ 
minum and tin, 4,000 breastplates, 2,000 


shields, and 21,700 water bottles. 

Novel shortcut methods were devised 
in the issuing and checking-in of costumes 
for the thousands of extras. When we 
worked the Arena set, 14,000 extras 
would have to be outfitted, and at the 
close of the day’s work, all wardrobes 
had to be turned in. During the night, 
these were cleaned, repairs made where 
necessary, and all made ready for use 
again the following day. Besides the 
mechanics of issuing and retrieving cos¬ 
tumes daily, McCoy’s greater problem 
concerned the colors in the costumes. 
Here the technical requirements of the 


camera had to be considered as well as 
the pictorial composition of the photog¬ 
raphy. The rushes were carefully studied 
each day to make sure w~e were not get¬ 
ting too many people in blue or red uni¬ 
forms in clusters in the vast assemblages. 
To avoid the problem of too many red- 
dressed players grouping together in¬ 
advertently in a # scene — which would 
create a strong distracting factor — the 
red costumes were dyed in various shades 
of red, so that there would be little like¬ 
lihood of too much of any one color tone 
appearing in any one spot. 

(To be continued next month) 
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Your GUIDE FOR 
CORRECT TV Motion 
Picture Production 

Looking through the Focusing 
Tube . . . You see the aper¬ 
tures indicated on our TV 
Ground Glass. 

• 

A COMPLETE LINE FOR THE 
CAMERAMAN 

1. TV (Alignment) Ground Glass. 

2. Standard (Motion Picture) Ground 
Glass. 

3. Special Camera Effects Ground 
Glass. 

4. Animation (Cartoons) Ground 
Glass. 

• 

We are instituting a plan of 
VISUAL EDUCATION and are plan¬ 
ning color charts and eventually a 
color test film for TV (Alignment) 
with sound recording of script in¬ 
structions. 

For detailed information see your 
camera equipment dealer or distribu¬ 
tor, or write direct to manufacturer 

GREINER GLASS 
Industries Company 

781 E. 142nd Street New York 54, N. Y. 


. . . for GREINER-made 

35mm TV viewfinder ground glass 
in HOLLYWOOD, west of Rockies 
and in the Pacific Islands area, write 
or see • 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 

1600 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


THE ONE STOP STORE FOR 

FILM PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 

Since 1926 S.O.S. has supplied leading film 
producers with Studio, Cutting Room and 
Lab equipment. Complete Assortment in 
Stock — Cameras, Lenses, Booms, Blimps, 
Dollies, Moviolas, Recorders, Printers, T.V. 
Background Projectors, Processors, etc. — 
UNDER ONE ROOF. 

S.O.S. TRADING POST 

Your idle or surplus equipment may fill the bill 
for someone else. Tell us what you have and we'll 
offer it to a receptive customer, or buy it for Cash. 
NO CHARGE FOR THIS CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE. 

See our ads in 
Classified Section 

S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP. 

Dept . F, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 
Cable: SOSOUND 



THE ACME PROCESS CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 401) 


interchangeable within the accuracy of 
0.0001 inch. This makes it possible to 
use supplementary movements with the 
various register-pin locations. Also, this 
selectivity and interchangeability not 
only provide film movements which co¬ 
incide with the optical printer and/or 
production camera, but also facilitate 
and augment the bipack methods pres¬ 
ently employed for special effects and 
two-color photography. 

The feasibility of the supplementary 
movements is best emplified in the emul- 
sion-to-emulsion printing of two-color bi¬ 
pack negatives to the separation posi¬ 
tives, and subsequent process shots from 
these positives. In such operations, be¬ 
cause of film shrinkage and inaccuracies 
of the perforations, it is essential to regis¬ 
ter consistently with the same “full¬ 
fitting” perforation as well as the same 
pair of perforations as used for the orig¬ 
inal negative. Those who have used bi¬ 
pack photographic methods know that 
when the two films are simultaneously 
exposed in the emulsion-to emulsion su¬ 
perimposed manner, the “full-fitting” 
register pin locations of the two records 
are opposite from left to right, in relation 
to the emulsion and image. Therefore, 
the advantages of supplementary film 
movements with “full-fitting” register 
pins which coincide with the oriented bi¬ 
pack records may be readily appreciated. 

Figure 2 illustrates the locations of 
the register pins and the left-to-right 
image relation of three-color, three-strip 
negatives. Again, as in two-color, the 
locations of the “full-fitting” perfora¬ 
tions are reversed due to the emulsion- 
to-emulsion operation of the red and blue 
records. In the lower part of Fig. 2, the 
three records are viewed from the emul¬ 
sion side and it may be seen that the 


registration perforations of the blue and 
green records correspond, and the red 
record is dissimilar. 

The viewing device of the camera is 
of the positive reflex type. This enables 
operator to view the image, as seen by 
the camera lens, without shifting or 
“racking-over” the camera. To view the 
image, a lever on the camera is actuated 
to position a 45°-angle, first-surface mir¬ 
ror between the lens and the photo¬ 
graphic aperture in the camera. The 
image is thus diverted to a ground glass, 
and is seen magnified about two times, 
and erect and correct from left to right. 
A notable feature is the safety device 
which prevents the camera mechanism 
from operating while viewer is em¬ 
ployed. 

Within the viewer are two register 
pins, which are in exact optical align¬ 
ment with the register pins of the film 
movement. Thus, by placing a piece of 
processed film on the register pins of 
the viewer, a matte shot view or a com¬ 
posite view of the objective scene is 
obtained. This assures exact composite 
alignment and registration during future 
printing operations. 

A special arrangement of the viewing 
tube, which allows it to be removed and 
a lamphouse substituted, makes it pos¬ 
sible to mount processed stock on the 
viewer register pins and project the 
image through the photographic objec¬ 
tive. A matt may then be painted from 
the projected image. The raw stock in 
the camera is not exposed in the process. 
Thus, because of the exact optical align¬ 
ment obtained between the register pins 
of the movement and register pins of 
the viewer, composite alignment of orig¬ 
inal scene and matt shot is assured dur¬ 
ing the bipack printing operation. 


Mitchell Camera Mentor 


• 

INAUGURATING a program of 
assisting cameramen to use 
Mitchell cameras and equipment 
with maximum efficiency, Mit¬ 
chell Camera Corporation's 
Charles Austin is currently 
speaking before groups of pro- 
f e s s i o n a I cinematographers 
throughout the country. Service 
also is being made available to 
technical schools and colleges 
teaching motion picture tech¬ 
niques, through Theodore Alt¬ 
man, Mitchell's eastern repre¬ 
sentative in New York City. 
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tflwSPECTRA ^ 

THE ONLY METER THAT MEASURES ALL LIGHT SOURCES, 


INCLUDING DAYUOHT, ACCURATELY 


COLOR 

METER 


For a true color picture, there must be a correct 
relationship between the color content of the 
light and the color sensitivity of the film. 
SPECTRA 3 Color Meter measures the propor¬ 
tionate amounts of all three primary colors pre¬ 
sent in the light source, and indicates the filters 
necessary for positive color correction. 



SPECTRA CT and GC FILTERS 

CT (Color Temperature) GC (Green Correction) 

All filters are optically flat and coated. 
The SPECTRA 3 Color Meter indicates 
the correct SPECTRA Filter to be used. 

Write today for our descriptive literature 
of SPECTRA 3 Color Meter, Filters and 
prices—also for conversion of existing 
models to the new 3 Color SPECTRA. 


PHOTO RESEARCH CORP. 

127 W. ALAMEDA AVE. • STanley 7-4704 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO.. 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

Will be demonstrated at the S.M.P.T.E. Convention in Hollywood, October 15th to 19th 


The camera is equipped with a 75mm 
Ektar enlarging lens, although other 
lenses of different focal lengths may also 
be used. The size and location of the 
reflex viewer preclude use of lenses of 
shorter focal length. The minimum focal 
length lens which may be used is ap¬ 
proximately 62mm. 

Between the aperture and the lens, 
a color wheel is built in that contains 
the necessary ND and color filters 
for three-color, successive frame photog¬ 
raphy. This wheel rotates synchronously 
with the camera shutter and places, in 
sequence, the blue, red and green filters 
in front of the film during the three 
successive-frame exposures. When the 
camera is to be used for black-and-white 
photography, the color wheel is retracted 
by means of a lever at the front of the 
camera; this also is the only operation 
required to reconvert the camera to 
successive-frame color photography. Be¬ 
cause of the different requirements of 
16mm photography, the color wheel of 
the 35mm model is omitted on the 16mm 
camera. 

Other features include a footage and 
frame counter in one resetable unit; a 
variable shutter adjustable from o° to 
a maximum opening of 170°; and an 
optional automatic shutter device which 
produces selective fades of 1-, 2-, 3-, 
4- and 8-foot lengths. A unique gear¬ 
ing and linkage arrangement closes and 
opens the shutter at a semilogarithmic 
differential. Thus, when closing, the 
amount of shutter variation between suc¬ 
cessive frames gradually decreases as the 
shutter approaches the closed position. 
The variation operates inversely when 
opening. 

A gear-driven automatic takeup for 
the film magazines, which operates both 
forward and reverse, completely elim¬ 
inates belts, pulleys and manual opera¬ 
tions when changing the direction of 
film travel. Drives are available for use 
with either 400-foot or iooo-foot ca¬ 
pacity film magazines. The conventional 
pulley-and-belt type takeup is available 
for bipack magazines. This is mounted 
on the camera case in the same manner 
as the automatic magazine drive and is 
interchangeable with it. 

Takeup failure is automatically 
checked by a buckle switch which in¬ 
stantly stops camera motor when failure 
occurs. Removing the film buckle, by 
manually rotating the magazine spindle, 
automatically resets the buckle safety 
switch. 

Two types of motor drive units are 
available for use with the camera. They 
are (1) the variable speed synchronous 
drive motor featuring synchronous oper¬ 
ation at various speeds, and (2) the 
stop-motion motor for single-frame ex¬ 
posure. Both motors operate either for¬ 


ward or reverse. Speed selection is ob¬ 
tained by shifting gears of the inter¬ 
connecting transmission. The speeds of 
24, 16, 12, 6, 3 or 1.5 frames per second 
are provided with the synchronous drive 
motor. Selective speeds or exposure times 
are also provided by the stop-motion 
motor. A range of 1, 2 or 4 

seconds exposure is provided. Also a 
1/16 second exposure for rewinding and 
straight title work is provided, although 
this operates continuously only. 

The stop-motion is actuated by a re¬ 
mote, portable pushbutton switch, which 
produces one exposure at each operation 


of the button. For three-color, succes¬ 
sive-frame, animation photography, a se¬ 
lector switch is provided which changes 
the ratio to three exposures each time 
the switch is pressed. 

The camera, which was described for 
the first time in a paper presented before 
the Society of Motion Picture and Tele¬ 
vision Engineers early in 1950, is a 
product of Producers Service Company, 
2704 West Olive Avenue, Burbank, 
California. 

The foregoing article is based upon a paper 
by the same author which appeared in the 
May 1951 Journal of the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers. —Ed. 
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MORE CONVENIENCE 
with LESS EFFORT 



Consider the convenience of having 400 
feet of film available for instant use, as well 
as the savings of time and effort formerly 
devoted to changing 100 -foot film cham¬ 
bers, and you can readily see why the PAR 
400-foot magazine is a "must" for your 
Cine Special. 

The PAR 400-foot magazine is operated 
by the camera spring motor with a PAR 
spring take-up, or by an electric motor 
drive. It is reversible for backwinding, 
features a footage counter, and permits 
normal use of the 100 -foot film chamber. 
Both daylight loading spools and film on 
cores of any size up to 400 feet can be 
used. The entire magazine is quickly and 
easily removed, and can be used with the 
PAR Reflex Finder Magnifier. 

Write for prices and complete information on 
equipping your Cine Special with a PAR 
4.00-foot magazine. 

PAR PRODUCTS CORP. 

926 N. Citrus Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


I 

1 16 mm & 8 mm 

1 ‘TfotioK PictuneSenvice 

I 

16 mm Reduted to 8 mm 
8 mm Enlarged to 16 mm 

16 mm Duplicates 
8 mm Duplicates 

Color and Black and White 

35 mm slide duplicates 
and film strip service 

Mm fi*. GEO. W. COLBURN 
Wm LABORATORY, INC. 

164 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


TV CROU N D CLASS 

for Mitchell Standard, N. C., and 
Bell Cr Howell 35mm. cameras. Showing 
TV alignment — outlining active re¬ 
ceiver area, and Academy (sound) 
aperture. 

Write For Details 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCING TV 
COMMERCIALS ON FILM 

(Continued from Page 4.09) 

Regardless of the length of the TV 
commercial, planning should take into 
consideration that there must be two 
seconds less of sound than the nominal 
length of the film. Thus, a one minute 
commercial will have 58 seconds of 
sound and sixty seconds of picture; an 
eight second station break, six seconds 
of sound, and so on. The silent “area” 
is divided as follows: seconds at the 

opening of the film, and second at 
the end. 

These silent portions of the film 
have become standard procedure. If the 
reader will consider the physical rela¬ 
tionship between the picture frame and 
position of the corresponding sound on 
the sound track—26 frame differential 
for 16mm, and 19/20 frame lead in the 
case of 35mm—it will be seen that in 
order to have sound with the opening 
frames of the brief commercial film, it 
would be necessary for it to appear in 
the blank leader. From purely opera¬ 
tional considerations it would not be 
possible to insure that the projectionist 
would always be able to transmit the 
first part of the sound track. For the 
same reason, at the end of the film a 
half second of silence is left to prevent 
any abrupt cut in audio when the switch- 
away from film is made. Watch for this 
the next time you are looking at your 
television programs. 

By closing the commercial on a 
“freeze frame” — that is, a frame in 
which there is no movement (so that 
the one frame may be printed over and 
over again an indefinite number of 
times) — it is often possible for the 
sponsor to get more than one minute of 
air time out of a one minute spot film. 
Quite often there is a slight delay on 
switching over from film, and if the 
film is still running on an already well 
established shot, there is a double impact 
and the advertiser gains a few seconds 
air time at no extra cost. Thus, spots 
are rarely cut to exactly the allotted 
length, and most have extra frames at 
the end. 

It is essential that quality of the com¬ 
mercial spot film match that of the pro¬ 
gram; and yet, how seldom does this 
happen! Where the spot is inferior, in¬ 
variably it can be traced to poor film 
equipment operation, a poor film print, 
or both. 

There are two schools of thought on 
the question of release print gamma. 
One, to which the writer belongs, holds 
that the laboratory should print its re¬ 
lease positives two points lighter than 
theatrical prints—i.e., about 2.3 gamma. 
This produces a finely graded print, 

• 


wdiich is not too dark and does not pro¬ 
duce the secondary emission in the icono¬ 
scope camera tube which causes those 
“clouds” so often associated with tele¬ 
vised films. As a matter of fact, keeping 
a firm check on this release print gamma 
contributes toward greatly satisfying the 
sponsor. 

Thus, it can be seen that careful pre- 
production planning of TV commercial 
films pays off handsomely, just as it does 
with successful theatrical films. By go¬ 
ing into production with every detail 
planned not only will save time, film 
and lights, but lessen, if not eliminate 
entirely, the possibility of rejects of your 
product on the part of sponsor and ad¬ 
vertising agency. 

Next month we shall deal with the 
planning, production and cutting phases 
of TV commercial films. 


RESOLUTION TEST CHART 


(Continued from Page 402 ) 


commercial methods could be used, and 
a great saving in time and cost was thus 
effected. 

From these preliminary considerations 
it was decided that a suitable test chart 
should (1) supply most of the required 
information on a single photograph made 
under specified conditions, (2) give 
direct comparison of focal sharpness at 
the center and in each corner by having 
similar figures in these positions, (3) give 
information on resolution in terms of 
lines per millimeter under contrast com¬ 
parable to that in the commonly used 
National Bureau of Standards test 
charts, (4) give results with a minimum 
of auxiliary equipment and with a mini¬ 
mum of calculation, (5) give resolution 
on limits at various points in the field 
of the lens, (6) indicate the lens defects 
which contribute to these limitations, 
(7) have enough symmetry about its 
center to reveal any mis-centering or 
mis-alignment of the lens elements. The 
chart is reproduced in figure 1. It will 
be noticed that the same “focus figure” 
appears at the center and at each of 
the four corners. This makes a rapid 
comparison of corner to center sharp¬ 
ness possible. Near f each figure are several 
sets of wedges, designed to assist in 
visual analysis, and to indicate resolu¬ 
tion when the chart is used at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the lens. Along 
the diagonals are small circles of uniform 
diameter, black circles against the white 
background along one, white circles in 
a black field along the other. These indi¬ 
cate coma and also permit a study of film 
characteristics. Rectangular sets of lines 
near each of the edges are useful in align¬ 
ing the chart and testing for steadiness 
of motion pictures. The margins of the 
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to the STANCIL-HOFFMAN S-5 Recorder 
and overcome the problem of 
raw film stock shortage 

The STANCIL-HOFFMAN 
Synchronous . . . Magnetic . . . 
Sprocket Film Recorder insures 
for 16mm film production . . . 
35mm SOUND FIDELITY plus 
. . . MAGNETIC TAPE con¬ 
venience ... at 16mm PRO¬ 
DUCTION COSTS. This remark¬ 
able S5 Recorder may be ordered 
for EITHER 16mm or 17.5mm 
film. The S5 Recorder is de¬ 
signed for either portable use 
(as illustrated) or rack mount¬ 
ing for permanent placement. 



chart, however, are exactly marked by 
the eight triangular “points.” When the 
chart is mounted at a distance from the 
lens in inches equal to the focal length 
of the lens in millimeters (more pre¬ 
cisely at 26 times the focal length), the 
images of these points will outline the 
standard (Academy) aperture. 

Resolution limits are obtained from 
the eight pairs of resolution patterns 
located at selected positions. Two pairs 
are found near the outer edges of the 
horizontal central wedges, four are locat¬ 
ed along the diagonal lines, and the 
other two pairs are near the outer edges 
of the chart. It is also possible to read 
resolution values from the focus figures, 
using scale values supplied in the direc¬ 
tions furnished with each chart. 

The focus figures located at the center 
and at each corner are shown in greater 
detail in figure 2. These were designed 
to facilitate maximum sharpness of focus 
with the chart at any reasonable distance 
from the lens, and also include resolu¬ 
tion patterns so that resolution in each 
of these positions can be determined. The 
basic design consists of circular and 
radial elements of differing widths. The 
heavy cusped figure can be seen at long 
distances and can be used to obtain a 
maximum sharpness of focus when finer 
detail is not visible. Ordinarily the white 
center will be visible, and under moder¬ 
ately favorable conditions the black dot 
will also appear. The fine black cross 
lines will appear only under very favor¬ 
able conditions with the image in very 
good focus. The concentric circles and 
radial lines indicate the resolution limits, 
and scale values for each set are pro¬ 
vided with each chart. 

The resolution patterns, shown in 
detail in figure 3, were designed after 
careful consideration had been given to 
the NBS charts and also to alternative 
designs suggested by the Air Force and 
by other agencies. It was decided that 
the three-line pattern was the most 
desirable since it gave the limiting read¬ 
ings without any necessity of counting 
the number of lines. At a distance from 
the lens of 26 times the focal length of 
the lens, the scale values accompanying 
the patterns read directly in lines per 
millimeter, and at other distances can 
be used in a simple formula to give the 
lines per millimeter resolution, thus 
reducing necessary calculations to a 
minimum. 

These patterns are placed approxi¬ 
mately one-third, one-half and three- 
quarters of the center to corner distance. 
For most lenses the closer sets will give 
approximately the maximum resolution, 
the half-way sets will give good mean 
values, and the outer ones will be near 
the position of poorest resolution. Each 
pattern is drawn so that its lines are 


Recorder-Reproducer 

★ STANCIL-HOFFMAN Synchronous 
equipment has been field tested and 
proven by extensive use throughout 
the world. 

★ Over 2160 foot film capacity, or a full 
hour of 16mm recording. 

★ Available with both a synchronous 
drive motor and an interlock motor, 
either motor used selectively. 

★ The mechanical filter systems uses 
TWO fly wheels in a balanced tight 
loop, providing flutterless operation. 

★ Complete relay control permitting 
remote operation from any number of 
positions. 

★ Instead of gears, uses a unique silent 
chain drive which requires NO 
maintenance. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


either radial from the center of the chart 
or approximately tangential, making it 
possible to read both radial and tangen¬ 
tial resolution without any mixing of the 
two values. Each pattern has a symmet¬ 
rically placed one nearby, and each pair 
has another pair placed symmetrically 
with respect to the center of the chart. 
This allows a multiplicity of readings 
which reduce possibility of error, and 
provide a check on lens defects. 

While it is not often that the chart 
may be used to make a complete analysis 
of lens aberrations, it can be used to 

• 



Amplifier-Speaker Unit 


study them, and various common lens 
defects are quickly revealed by it. For 
example, a difference in the sharpness 
of focus of the center and corner figures 
indicate a curvature of field. A dif¬ 
ference in size of these figures on the 
photographed object indicates distortion. 
Coma will be apparent from tear-drop 
shapes of the circles along the diagonal 
lines. Astigmatism can be analyzed from 
the differences in values read from the 
radial and from the tangential resolu¬ 
tion patterns and from a difference in 
sharpness of the radial and circular lines 
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C A M A R T 

OPTICAL FX UNIT 

For 16mm — 35mm — TV Cameras 

Our free descriptive literature will tell you 
how to create many unusual multiple image 
effects right in your camera, with this 
simple device that anyone can operate. 
Wide variety of effects prisms available. 

the CAMERA • MART inc. 

70 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 



MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 


Write for 
Catalogue 


Model LP 
for 

16mm. 
Picture 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


THEATER QUALITY 
16mm SOUND 


The finest equipment plus top 
technical skill gives you the 
brilliant, tone-true track that 
will result in wider distribution 
and more bookings for your 
picture. Let us prove Telefilm 
recording can benefit you. 

Write for Information 

Dept. A-ll 

TELEFILM, INC. 

6039 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 28. Calif. 


Splices Not Holding? 

TRY 

JEFRONA ALL-PURPOSE CEMINT! 

Write for free sample 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


in the focal figures. Spherical aberration 
can be analyzed by use of the central 
focus figure with the chart carefully 
centered on the optic axis of the lens. 
The shift in lens position required to 
maintain sharp focus as the lens aper¬ 
ture is reduced from full open position 
to the finest opening which still gives 
a recognizable image indicates the 
seriousness of this aberration. Chromatic 
aberration can be studied in a like man¬ 
ner, using the central figure and suitable 
color filters. Faulty alignment of the 
lens in its mounting is evidenced by a 
difference in sharpness of focus between 
the corner figures. Mis-alignment or 
mis-centering of lens elements will be 
revealed by a difference in resolution 
read from symmetrical pairs of resolution 
patterns at corresponding distances from 
the center. Thus most of the important 
defects in a lens will be revealed quali¬ 
tatively and some quantitative indication 
of their seriousness can be obtained by 
using the scale figures which are either 
on or supplied with the chart. A set of 
directions for the use of the chart with 
either 35 mm. or 16 mm. motion picture 
cameras or with any type of still camera 
has been prepared. 


1952 ANNUAL 
COMPETITION 

(Continued from Page 410 ) 

appear above. Contestants are urged to 
read them carefully before submitting 
their films. 

It is with great reluctance that Amer¬ 
ican Cinematographer is compelled to 
eliminate from the competition this year, 
entries from outside the United States. 
This has been made necessary by the dif¬ 
ficulties encountered in receiving foreign- 
made films through U.S. customs, and 
returning them later through the same 
channels. The foreign amateur is making 
some of the best cine films, and we shall 
miss his contributions greatly in this 
year’s competition. 

The opening and closing dates of the 
competition were purposely planned to 
afford amateurs opportunity to com¬ 
pete in other national contests, and have 
their films back in plenty of time to en¬ 
ter them in American Cinematographer’s 
competition. 

Films which have won awards in 
other national contests are also eligible 
in this competition, but films which were 
submitted in a previous American Cine¬ 
matographer competition should not be 
re-entered. 

The fact one entry is a sound film or 
has sound on a separate medium does 
not make it a more important entry 
than a silent film. All entries in this 
competition are judged basically on the 
photography—the way the picture is pre¬ 
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sented photographically—with all other 
factors having a secondary value, and all 
contributing to the overall evaluation. 
In other words, a film that is mediocre 
photographically, is not saved by sound. 
On the other hand, a well-planned and 
executed sound track contributes to the 
value of the overall effort put into the 
picture. 

Readers planning to enter films in the 
competition are urged to clip the form 
on page 430, fill it out and mail it to 
the contest chairman today, in order to 
receive official entry blank. 


UNINHIBITED CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 400) 

to emerge as a photographic tour de 
force. 

The camera treatment and lighting 
style evolved from the dramatic demands 
of the story. The locale of “Streetcar,” 
an important motivating force of the 
plot structure, is a street called Elysian 
Fields in the Old Quarter of New Or¬ 
leans. Here, Blanche DuBois, (Vivian 
Leigh) a pathetic dreamer of dreams, 
wanders one day. Her world of magic, 
created as a buffer against sordid truth, 
is destroyed by two men—her brother- 
in-law, who hates her on sight, and his 
friend, who fails her when she needs un¬ 
derstanding and devotion most. Defense¬ 
less, Blanche goes tragically to her ruin, 
as her sister and sympathic neighbors 
look on, unable to help. 

This savage expose of raw emotion is 
strong stuff—and there will undoubtedly 
be those who will consider this film 
(like “Ace in the Hole”) sordid, de¬ 
pressing and too nakedly real. 

To capture the emotional violence of 
the plot on celluloid, Stradling arrived 
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"Then I found out his awful secret ... He didn't 
own a KINEVOX*" 
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meter is deep enough to measure to the center 


at a photographic style that is at least as 
honest as every other phase of this re¬ 
markable production. His task was to 
create the atmosphere of a steaming, 
dirty, evil-smelling fragment of what 
was once the most lavish quarter of a 
fabulous city. Elysian Fields lingers 
shabbily in the shadow of its ghostly 
former elegance. Its inhabitants are a 
crew of primatively passionate beings— 
and the atmosphere of the setting is very 
much a part of their violent behavior. 

The effect of this locale on the screen 
is a perfect combination of settings by 
five-time Academy Award winner Rich¬ 
ard Day, and the photography of Strad- 
ling. The exterior street scene, con¬ 
structed inside Stage One of the Warner 
Brothers , lot, is lighted for low-key night 
effect to provide a mood of sordidness 
softened by the romance of fantasy as 
visualized through the dream-shrouded 
eyes of the main character. Added to the 
effect of the lighting is a fine mist, so 
subtle and yet so compelling that one 
can actually feel the oppressive humidity 
of New Orleans. 

The night effect of this street is in 
striking contrast to the day scenes which 
transform the Quarter into a teeming, 
raucous melange of sound and color. 
Photographically, this contrast in light¬ 
ing key adds powerful shading to the 
dramatics of the story. The main action, 
however, takes place within a shabby, 
crowded apartment to which clings only 
the faintest trace of a bygone elegance. 
Within this confined space is played the 
main action of the film, and it was a 
great challenge to light this confined 
space as a suitably modulated back¬ 
ground for the great range of emotion 
projected against it. Stradling achieved 
this result through an honest style of 
low-key that chucked glamor out the 
window and dragged in reality by the 
hair of the head. 

Stradling is enthusiastic in his praise 
of director Elia Kazan, maintaining 
that the film’s photographic honesty is 
due in great measure to the fact that he 
was encouraged by this fine director to 
kick over the cinematic traces. “ ‘Gadge’ 
Kazan kept telling us all to be bold, 
until finally ‘be bold!’ came to be a 
kind of battle cry on the set. It was won¬ 
derful to be able to light a picture with¬ 
out having to worry about the fact that 
the star’s face would be in shadow dur¬ 
ing part of the scene. When a light 
burned out, we’d often leave it out, be¬ 
cause the effect was more honest and 
dramatic that way.” 

Stradling was no less impressed by 
the artistic integrity of the star, Vivian 
Leigh. A very lovely person in real life, 
Miss Leigh kept coming up to ask him 
if she were wearing enough make-up to 
make her look old and haggard for the 


of an 11x14 plate or film...yet convenient for 
production control of both 16mm and 35mm 
motion picture processing. 


Filters furnished to read the Yellow, Magenta and 
Cyan densities. 


role. She was quite willing to use more, 
if necessary. After years of having to 
use every trick in the book to make ac¬ 
tresses look their glamourous best, Strad¬ 
ling found Miss Leigh’s attitude most 
refreshing. 

One of the most interesting lighting 
effects in the film is used in the sequence 
in which Miss Leigh, portraying the 
hallucinations of approaching madness, 
dresses in a crumpled white satin even¬ 
ing gown complete with rhinestone tiara, 
and dances about the room in the belief 


Linear density scale .0 to 1 covering full scale 
length with additional push-button ranges of 1 
to 2, 2 to 3 and 3 to 4. 


Reads Color and Black & White densities—de¬ 
fused visual and print densities. The final answer 
to processing control. 


that she is an elegant Southern belle who 
has just received an invitation for a 
cruise in the Mediterranean. The room 
is supposedly illuminated only by small, 
subtly shaded lamps. In the romantic 
lighting thus produced, she looks ethe¬ 
real, with a fragile loveliness that ties 
in perfectly with her fancied image of 
herself. 

At this moment, the antagonist enters 
the room and switches on the main 
light. Instantly the illusion is shattered. 

(Continued on Page 428) 
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Know someone interested in motion picture photography you think would 
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CURRENT ASSIGNMENTS 

of 

A. S. (. MEM BE US 

Major film productions on which members of 
the American Society of Cinematographers 
directed the photography during September. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★★★★★ 

Columbia 

• Frank Planer, “Death of A Salesman,” 
with Frederick March, Mildred Dunnock. 
Laslo Benedek, director. 

• William Skall, “Golden Hawk,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Rhonda Fleming, Sterling 
Hayden. Sid Salkow, director. 

• Hal Mohr, “Fourposter,” with Rex Har¬ 
rison, Lilli Palmer. Irving Reis, director. 

• Joseph Walker, “The Marrying Kind,” 
with Judy Holliday. George Cukor, director. 

• William Bradford, “Night Stage to Gal¬ 
veston,” with Gene Autrey. George Archin- 
baud, director. 

• Charles Lawton, “The Mother,” with 
Loretta Young. Rudy Mate, director. 

• Burnett Guffey, “The Sniper,” with 
Adolphe Menjou, Marie Windsor. Edward 
Dmytryk, director. 

• Guy Roe, “My Six Convicts,” with John 
Beal, Millard Mitchell. Hugo Fregonese, 
director. 

• Henry Freulich, “Montana Territory,” 
with Lon McCallister, Wanda Hendrix. Ray 
Nazarro, dirertor. 

Independent 

• Ernest Laszlo, “Three For Bedroom C,” 
with Gloria Swanson. Milton Bren, director. 

• Paul Ivano, “For Men Only,” with Paul 
Henreid, Margaret Field. Paul Henreid, 
director. 

• Joseph Biroc, “The Bushwhackers,” with 
John Ireland, Dorothy Malone. Rod Ama- 
teau, director. 

• Floyd Crosby, “High Noon,” with Gary 
Cooper. Fred Zinnemann, director. 

M-G-M 

• Freddie Young, “Ivanhoe,” with Robert 
Taylor, Eliz. Taylor. Richard Thorpe, di¬ 
rector. 

• Charles Rosher, “Scaramouche,” with 
Stewart Granger, Eleanor Parker. George 
Sidney, director. 

• William Mellor, “Skirts Ahoy,” with 
Esther Williams, Joan Evans. Sidney Lan- 
field, director. 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “Young Man In A 
Hurry,” with Glenn Ford and Ruth Roman. 
Mitchell Leisen, director. 

• Robert Planck, “Belle Of New York,” 
with Fred Astair, Vera Ellen. Charles Wal¬ 
ters, director. 

• Harold Rosson, “Singin’ In The Rain,” 
with Gene Kelly, Debbie Reynolds. Gene 
Kelly and Stanley Donen, directors. 

• Ray June, “The Invitation,” with Doro¬ 
thy McGuire and Van Johnson. Gottfried 
Reinhardt, director. 

• Robert Surtees, “The Merry Widow,” 
(Technicolor) with Lana Turner. Curtis 
Bernhardt, director. 

• George Folsey, “Lovely To Look At,” 
with Kathryn Grayson, Red Skelton. Mervyn 
LeRoy, director. 

Monogram 

• William Sickner, “Northwest Territory,” 
with Kirby Grant, Gloria Saunders. Frank 
McDonald, director. 

• Harry Neumann, “Rodeo,” with Jane 
High, Don Archer. William Beaudine, di¬ 
rector. 
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Paramount 


• Loyal Griggs, “Shane,” (Technicolor) 
with Alan Ladd, Jean Arthur. George 
Stevens, director. 

• Harry Wild, “Son of Paleface,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Bob Hope, Jane Russell. Frank 
Tashlin, director. 

• George Barnes, “Somebody Loves Me,” 
(Technicolor) with Betty Hutton. Irving 
Brecher, director. 

• Daniel Fapp, “Sailor Beware,” with Dean 
Martin, Jerry Lewis. Hal Walker, director. 

R.K.O. 

• Russell Harlan, “The Big Sky,” with 
Kirk Douglas. Howard Hawks, director. 

• William Snyder, “The Korean Story,” 
with Robert Mitchum. Tay Garnett, director. 

• Harry Stradling, “Androcles and The 
Lion,” with Jean Simmons, Victor Mature. 
Chester Erskine, director. 

• Karl Struss, “Tarzan The Hunted,” with 
Lex Barker, Dorothy Hart. Cyril Endfield, 
director. 


20th Century Fox 

• Norbert Brodine, “Five Fingers,” with 
James Mason. Jos. L. Mankiewicz, director. 

• Leon Shamroy, “Wait Till The Sun 
Shines, Nellie,” with Jean Peters, David 
Wayne. Henry King, director. 

• Arthur Arling, “Belles On Their Toes,” 
(Technicolor) with Jeanne Crain, Myrna 
Loy. Henry Levin, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “Phone Call From A 
Stranger,” with Gary Merril, Shelley Win¬ 
ters. Jean Negulesco, director. 

• Lucien Ballard, “Return Of The Texan,” 
with Dale Robertson, Richard Boone. Delmer 
Daves, director. 

Universal-International 

• Irving Glassberg, “Bend In The River,” 
with James Stewart, Arthur Kennedy. An¬ 
thony Mann, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “Son of Ali Baba,” 
with Tony Curtis, Piper Laurie. Kurt Neu¬ 
mann, director. 

• Cliff Stine, “Broncho Buster,” with 
John Lund, Joyce Holden. Budd Boetticher, 
director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Francis Covers The Big 
Town,” with Donald O’Connor, Nancy 
Guild. Arthur Lubin, director. 

• Russell Metty, “The World In His 
Arms,” with Gregory Peck, Ann Blyth. 
Roaul Walsh, director. 

• Charles Boyle, “Steel Town,” (Tech.) 
with Ann Sheridan, John Lund. George 
Sherwood, director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Ted McCord, “I’ll See You In My 
Dreams,” with Doris Day. Michael Curtiz, 
director. 

• John Boyle, “Carson City,” with Ran¬ 
dolph Scott, Raymond Massey. Andrew de 
Toth, director. 

• Ed DuPar, “The Lion And The Horse,” 
with Steve Cochran. Louis King, director. 

• Robert Burks, “Room For One More,” 
with Cary Grant, Betsy Drake. Norman 
Taurog, director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “She’s Working Her Way 
Through College,” with Virginia Mayo, 
Ronald Reagan. Bruce Humberstone, director. 

• Ted McCord, “This Woman Is Danger¬ 
ous,” with Joan Crawford. Felix Feist, 
director. 

• Warren Lynch, “Retreat, Hell!” with 
Frank Lovejoy, Richard Carlson. Joseph 
Lewis, director. 
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SALES. SERVICE • RENTALS 

= 
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cAMERAs.MovioLAs.DOLLYs 

= 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

~ 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 

= 

Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 

= 

Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 

j— 

Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

— 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 



EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 

Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture fir Television 
Production 

SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 

EVERY TECHNICAL REQUIREMENT 
35 & 16mm. 

RENTALS BY DAY, WEEK 
OR MONTH 

ALL NEW MOVIOLA EQUIPMENT 

Equipment Available for 
Off-the-Premise Rentals. 

729 - 7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varfck Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 



MOTION PICTURE AND TV PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT MOBILE EQUIPMENT 
CUTS PRODUCTION TIME AND COSTS 
CAMART TV CAMERA CAR 

Four wheel dolly with maneuverable boom arm, 
27 inch width will go through standard door. 
Lens heights from 26“ to seven feet, smooth 
operation with any heavy duty professional 
camera, weighs less than 250 pounds, easily 
transported. 

CAMART TV MIKE BOOM 

Sturdy and dependable, 13" extension arm, rear 
handle for directional mike control. 3“ ball 
bearing wheels for silent movement. Folds to 
fit in your car. 

CAMART FRICTION TRIPOD 

Freehead smooth pan and tilt action, sturdy 
and dependable for 16-35mm cameras. Send 
for brochure. 

ARRIFLEX HEADQUARTERS 

New Arriflex 35mm camera, model II, fullframe 
reflex viewing through the taking lens while 
camera is in motion, 200' and 400' magazines 
available. Tripods, lenses, batteries, chargers 
also available. 


COLORTRAN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

"750" Watt unit—three spots, one broad, 
stands, converter, cases; 3000 watts on less 
than 15 amps. $298.53. 

"2000" Watt unit—two light heads, stands, 
converter, case; 4000 watts on less than 20 
amps. $180.38. 

"5000"Watt unit—two light heads, stands, 
converter, case; 10,000 watts on less than 
30 amps. $230.00. 

Grip Equipment for good lighting control. 
Three gobos, five flags, case $122.00. 

Above units available for immediate delivery. 
GET COLOR RIGHT with COLORTRAN LIGHT. 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT RENTALS 

Maurer 16mm Professional camera, film re¬ 
corder, film phonographs. 

Mitchell—Bell Cr Howell 35mm cameras. 
Synchronous magnetic film, and disc recorders. 
Moviola film viewers and synchronizers. 
Dollies, Mike Booms, Tripods, Colortran Lites. 


ABOVE EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE FOR SALE AND RENTALS. 


the CAMERA • MART, inc 


70 WEST 45TH STREET 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 
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U S. Pat. No. 2260368 


Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

— FOR MOVIE OR TELEVISION WORK— 

• A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-Cr-white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount for 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

• Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 

Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

T he C.P. GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-10 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 


Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 



^Fii3ters 

In World-Wid? Us? 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime * fog scenes* diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. Box 16834, Hollywood46, Calif. . 


UNINHIBITED CAMERA 


(Continued from Page 4.25 ) 


The evening gown looks cheap and 
gaudy; the rhinestone tiara looks like 
dime-store rubbish; the woman herself 
looks dissolute and worn—old with the 
compressed age of imminent madness. 
The two sharply contrasting styles of 
lighting used so closely together account 
for much of the impact of the sequence. 

Another dramatic sequence, involving 
a knock-down-drag-out brawl between 
the drunken brother-in-law and his card¬ 
playing buddies is filmed entirely with 
rim-light, creating an atmosphere of 
harsh brutality the likes of which have 
seldom been recorded on film. Here 
again, it is as much that which is left 
to the imagination, as that which is ac¬ 
tually shown, that gives the sequence its 
hammer-like punch. 

From the purely mechanical stand¬ 
point, photography of the picture within 
its main set presented certain problems. 
The set was necessarily a small one, 
since much of the dramatic impact of 
the plot arises from the basic situation of 
three volatile personalities confined in 
close quarters. The problem was to pre¬ 
serve the feeling of cramped space, while 
still allowing the camera mobility and a 
variety of angles. 

Removable or “wild” walls permitted 
camera set-ups from almost every angle, 
but even so it was the originality of the 
director of photography that accounted 
for the great variety of point of view 
from which the action was filmed. Even 
the shots made from directly overhead 
are well-motivated and add greatly to 
the dramatic effect. 

Fluid camera (as thought of in terms 
of boom, dolly and tracking shots) was 
severely limited by the set plan, so in¬ 
stead the action was played up to and 
away from camera, creating an effect of 
fluid action in relation to the lens. The 
large number of striking close-ups in the 
film point up every flick of an eyelash 
for fullest effect. 

Stradling’s compositions are extremely 
forceful, especially the split-focus shots 
characterized by a large head in the fore¬ 
ground and a full figure dominating the 
background. As every technician knows, 
such shots usually call for a wide-angle 
lens—but a wide-angle would have ex¬ 
aggerated the perspective of the rooms, 
making them look too large and de¬ 
stroying the closed-in effect. As a re¬ 
sult, the entire production had to be 
shot (and the necessary compositional 
effects achieved) with 35mm, 40mm, 
50mm, and 75mm lenses. 

To film actual scenes of New Or¬ 
leans (most of which unfortunately do 
not appear in the final cut), the cast 


and crew went on a four-day location 
jaunt to that fabled city. Working all 
night, they shot scenes at the L. and N. 
Station at the foot of Canal Street, while 
literally thousands of people looked on. 
Although the original streetcar named 
Desire has since been replaced by a bus 
named Desire in busy New Orleans, the 
city made it possible for the star to ride 
the trolley by importing one of the re¬ 
tired trams and putting it into active 
service once more, just for the film 
incident. 

Commenting on the filming of the pic¬ 
ture, Harry Stradling explains: “There 
are two facts that worked very much 
in my favor while shooting ‘Streetcar.’ 
One is the complete free rein given me 
by the production heads. I was encour¬ 
aged to plan and execute the photog¬ 
raphy exactly as I saw it in terms of 
the script. My camera was not inhibited 
by any cut-and-dried rules. The second 
advantage was the two days’ of rehearsal 
shooting we did prior to actual produc¬ 
tion. The shooting done in these two 
days was not meant to be used in the 
picture. It was set up solely as a method 
of experiment, to try out effects and 
set a definite style. As a result, the 
actual shooting went much faster, and 
we weren’t forced to do our experiment¬ 
ing while shooting for keeps.” 

For Harry Stradling, A.S.C., “Street¬ 
car” was an important milestone in a 
long and eventful career. When just 16 
years old he began his career as an as¬ 
sistant to his uncle who was Mary Pick- 
ford’s first cameraman at the Famous 
Players-Lasky Studio in New York. 
After that, he worked in rapid sequence 
as assistant to ten or twelve other 
cameramen, including George Folsey 
and Ernie Haller. At the ripe old age 
of 19 he became a full-fledged director 
of photography, probably the youngest 
in the history of the industry. He worked 
on one of the first talkies in 1929, a film 
called “Syncopation,” starring Morton 
Downey. He then sailed for Paris sup¬ 
posedly to film one picture, and ended 
up staying in that magic city for six 
years. 

Stradling was brought to Hollywood 
under contract to David O. Selznick, 
but his first picture was “My Son, My 
Son,” for Edward Small. 

When his contract was completed, he 
signed with Samuel Goldwyn, and his 
first effort for that producer was “Edge 
of Doom.” On loan-out he shot “Valen¬ 
tino” for Edward Small and “My Son 
John” (unreleased) for Paramount. He 
recently completed “I Want You” for 
Goldwyn and is currently at work on 
“Androcles and the Lion” at R.K.O. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: 10c per word—minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters, 15c per word. Display format 90c per line. 


STUDIO Cr PRODN. EQUIP. 


SPECIALS FROM SOS — THE ONE STOP SHOP 

MAURER BM RECORDING SYSTEM, com¬ 
plete .$2495.00 

MOVIOLA SOUNDPIX, UDS, rebuilt. 1095.00 

BELLHOWELL Specialist outfit, orig. 

$2350 . 1495.00 

NEW MICOP CONTINUOUS PRINTERS, 

16mm or 35mm. Not a toy, but really 

professional . 995.00 

Heavy CUSTOMIZED DOLLY, worth 

$1500 . 895.00 

NEW AURICON SUPER 1200 Cameras. 2649.00 

MICRO SYNCHRONIZER 4-way 16/35mm 195.00 

B & H 35mm Step Printer. 995.00 

5000W Sunspots on stands. 77.50 

NEW BRIDGAMATIC JR. 16mm auto¬ 
matic developing machines (plus tax).. 995.00 

CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
TRADES TAKEN Dept, f 


S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 

602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


FOR SALE 


FAMOUS CINE DOLLY, NEW IMPROVED ALL¬ 
ALUMINUM $119.50. CINEMA PRODUCTS, BOX 
271, LOUISVILLE, KY. IN USE EVERYWHERE— 
FREE CATALOGUE. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head. Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W.E. 
microphone. Also 35mm. Blue Seal Sound Record¬ 
ing Equipment. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, NYC 
19, N. Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


WALL 35MM. single system sound camera, refin¬ 
ished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 40, 
50, 75 and 100mm. F2.3 coated lenses; Modu- 
lite galvonometer; Auricon amplifier, complete 
with microphone, necessary cables, mike tripod; 
camera tripod; erect image viewfinder; two 1000 

ft. magazines.$7000.00 

• 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 

Cable: CINEQUIP 


CINE-KODAK Special I, chrome, with f 1.9 lens 
and Reflex Finder Image Magnifier. $435.00. 
CEC 16mm. Blimp for Cine Special, $395.00. 
CEC-Bodine 110-volt sync motor for Cine Spe¬ 
cial, $95.00. Mitchell Type Erect Image View¬ 
finder, $95.00. Natco, two cases, heavy duty, 
Sound Projector, Model No. 3015, $215.00. 

Auricon 16mm. Sound Recorder, Model RT-80, 
New, $495.00. DANNY ROUZER, 7022 Melrose, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


BASS . . . CHICAGO, offers a practically new 
16mm B&H. Specialist complete with 1" Lumax 
F: 1.9 coated in foe. mt., 17mm. Ansix F:2.7 
coated in foe. mt., 2" F:3.5 Telate coated in 
foe. mt., incl. one sync, motor and one wild 
motor, 2-400 ft. magazines, carrying case. Pro¬ 
fessional Jr. tripod. List $3100.00. Bass price 
$2100.00. Write or wire deposit for this grand 
bargain BASS CAMERA COMPANY, Dept. 

179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
15 — Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 

BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

41 19 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


35MM ARRIFLEX—perfect condition; two maga- 
z n-rs, 3 lenses—5cm f2.3, 28mm f2, 75mm f2. 
Complete with matte box and carrying case. 
Featuring reflex focusing through taking lens. 
A real buy at $950.00. WESTEN'S, 800 State St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. S.B. 2-9181. Mail order 
accepted. 


FOR SALE 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

CAMART TV DOLLY, demonstrator, 

special .$1,250.00 

HALLEN B-22 Magnetic recorder, demon¬ 
strator . 1,500.00 

MAURER 16mm Film recording system, 
complete in five cases, like new, also 
MAURER Film Phonograph, like new.... 5,500.00 
ARRIFLEX, 3 lenses, 2-200' mags, ex¬ 


cellent . 895.00 

TOBIS-SCHLECTER 35mm Studio Camera, 
sync motor, 3-400' mags, Mitchell 
viewfinder, Mitchell tripod, 28, 50, 

100mm Astro lenses, excellent. 2,995.00 

BELL & HOWELL Standard 35mm Camera, 

2-400' mags, wild motor, 40, 50, 75mm 
Cooke lenses, Mitchell finder and 

tripod, case, almost like new. 3,700.00 

MOVIOLA 35mm model D, frame and 
footage counter, foot control pedal, 

like new .-•. 350.00 

COLORTRAN "750" unit, used, excellent 239.50 

"2000" unit, used, excellent. 139.50 

"5000" unit, used, excellent. 165.00 

AURICON BLIMP, sync motor, case, 

follow focus rings, like new. 400.00 

FEARLESS BLIMP for Mitchell, follow 
focus, finder parallax bracket, excellent 450.00 
MITCHELL TRIPOD, large friction head, 

excellent . 495.00 

CINE-SPECIAL I, 1" fl.9 lens, excellent.. 395.00 

CLEARANCE ON ALL LENSES 
MITCHELL MOUNTS 

15mm Baltar f2.3, 16mm mount. 195.00 

35mm Baltar f2.3 . 145.00 

35mm Tessar f2.5, half mount. 50.00 

35mm B&L Raytar f2.3, half mount. 75.00 

1 %" Kinoplasmat f2 . 95.00 

40mm Astro Pan Tachar f2.3, half mount 90.00 

40mm Cooke Speed Panchro f2. 135.00 

2" Baltar f2.3 . 145.00 

2" Tessar f2.7, half mount. 60.00 

5cm Zeiss Sonnar f2 . 115.00 

3.5cm Tessar f2.8, half mount. 85.00 

3" TH Cooke Kinic f2.5, half mount. 85.00 

75mm B&L Raytar f2.3, half mount.. 100.00 

3" Baltar f2.3, like new, half mount. 165.00 

3" Baltar f2.3 . 145.00 

3" Astro f2.3, coated . 135.00 

3" Astro f2.3, half mount . 125.00 

3" Dallmeyer f4.5 .-. 85.00 

4" Baltar f2.3 . 165.00 

6 " Astro Pan Tachar, f2.7, half mount.... 165.00 
6 " Astro Pan Tachar, f2.3 coated. 175.00 

EYEMO C-MOUNTS 

25mm Baltar f2.3 coated . 185.00 

25mm Baltar f2.3 . 175.00 

25mm Cooke Speed Panchro f2. 180.00 

35mm Apogar f2.3 . 125.00 

35mm Ilex f2.9 . 85.00 

3" Apogar f2.3 . 135.00 

4" Cinemat f2.9 . 115.00 

6 " Seminat f3.5 . 115.00 

6 " Cooke Telekinic f4.5 . 95.00 

6 " Eymax f4.5 . 50.00 

6 " Baltar f2.7 . 165.00 

33/V' Cooke Telekinic f3.3, A-mount. 50.00 

6 " Cooke Telekinic f4.5, A-mount. 95.00 

MISCELLANEOUS LENSES 

28mm Astro Pan Tachar f 1. 8 , Debrie. 125.00 

35mm Astro Pan Tachar f 1. 8 , Debrie. 125.00 

35mm Baltar f2.3, ctd.. Wall . 145.00 

40mm Astro f2.3, Cinephon . 90.00 

50mm Astro Pan Tachar, fl. 8 , Arriflex.... 75.00 
2" Ultrastigmat f2.9 and finder, Akeley.. 55.00 

3" Astro Pan Tachar fl. 8 , barrel . 135.00 

3" Goerz Hypar f3.5, Bell & Howell. 30.00 

4" Astro Pan Tachar f2, Arriflex. 135.00 

4" Astro f2, Cinephon . 110.00 

4" Astro Pan Tachar f2.3, Askania. 100.00 

4" Dallmeyer f2.9, Debrie . 95.00 

5" Astro Pan Tachar f2.3, Arriflex. 150.00 

6 " Kinoptic f2.5, Bell & Howell. 125.00 

8 " Astro f2.3, Askania . 145.00 

24cm Telexenar f4.5, barrel . 125.00 

12" Telecentric Ross f5.4, ctd., B & H..~ 100.00 

30cm Askania Simplet f4.5 . 125.00 

THE CAMERA MART 

70 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


USED Blimps for Mitchell, Bell & Howell. Mitchell 
Tripods, Fearless Dolly, Baltar, Cooke lenses. 
Motors, Printers, Dark Room Supplies, Movie- 
olas. Recorders, Cameras, Projectors. Many other 
Bargains. Various 16 and 35mm Magazines, 
By-Pack. Steineman Reels, Tanks. 16mm Cam¬ 
eras, Projectors, Eyemos. Trades accepted. 
Bought. MOGULL'S, 112-14 West 48th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


F & B EQUIPMENT BARGAINS 
ATTENTION::—We have just purchased all the 
equipment of a large midwestern studio and 
laboratory. Hundreds of valuable items including 
B&H standards. Moviolas, B&H printers, hot 
splicers, recorders, dubbers, cameras, dozens of 
lenses, lights, cables, tripods, motors, and 
miscellaneous equipment. We suggest that you 
write us your needs in used equipment. 


MITCHELL 12 v. variable speed motor, 

tach., like new .$ 395.00 

SYNC 16MM AMPRO PROJ, extra arms 
for double system projection, sync 

motor . 495.00 

AURICON BLIMP & sync motor for Cine 

Special, like new . 375.00 

AURICON AUTO - PARALLAX VIEW¬ 
FINDER mounted for Cine Special. 189.00 

PRO. JR. GEARED pan & tilt head, cranks 145.00 

COLORTRAN 5000 kit, used . 155.00 

COLORTRAN movie model converter, 

used . 169.00 

NEUMADE SYNCHRONIZER, 2-16 hubs, 
frame & ftg. counter, mounted on 
heavy white porcelain base 13 x 40" with 

double 16 rewinds . 167.50 

NEUMADE SYNCHRONIZER, HM-17, 3 

hubs, 2-16, 1-35. 132.50 

NEUMADE SYNCHRONIZER, 2-35 hubs 87.50 

CHANGING BAGS, double zipper, rub¬ 
berized . 12.50 

CINE SPECIAL MAGAZINES, 100 ft., 

$145.00; 200 ft. 275.00 


SPOTLIGHTS, B-M, 2000 w., stand, used 169.00 

SPOTLIGHTS, B-M, 750 w., stand, used 75.00 

SPOTLIGHTS, M-R, 2000 w., stand, used 165.00 

LOT OF NEW 750 w., 2000 w. & 5000 w. 

LAMPS at below cost prices—WRITE 
ARRIFLEX CAMERA, 35mm f2, 50mm 
fl.5, 85mm f2 Zeiss lenses 2-200 ft. 


mags, perfect condition, reduced to.... 775.00 

EYEMO 71 L, 35mm compact turret, 

25 mm f2.3 Kinar, 50mm f2.8 Eymax, 

6 " f4.5 Cooke, case, excellent. 775.00 

EYEMO 71 B, 35mm spider turret, 28mm 
f3.5 Zeiss Tessar, 35mm f3.5 Zeiss 

Tessar, 47mm f2.5 Cooke. 425.00 

BELL & HOWELL 400 ft. mags, metal.... 54.50 

ARRIFLEX, 200 ft. mags, used. 77.50 

ARRIFLEX HI-HATS or ext. tubes, new 29.75 

REFLEX FOCUSER for Cine Special. 75.00 

BERNDT-MAURER, 16mm camera, 110-v 
motor, 400 ft. mag, finder, case used 1,800.00 

MOVIOLA 16mm silent picture, used. 295.00 

PRINTER Houston 16mm table model, 

400 ft. cap. light changes, filter slot, 

L.N. 345.00 

AURICON PRO CAMERA outfit, auto¬ 
parallax finder, N/R ampl., mike, head¬ 
set, cables, complete. 950.00 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY on new Colortran lights 

35MM LENS SPECIALS 

25mm f2.3 Baltar, Wall mt. 225.00 

25mm f2 Cooke, C mt. 125.00 

25mm f4.5 Eymax, C mt. 22.50 

28mm f3.5 Zeiss, A mt. 37.50 

35mm f2.3 Baltar, C mt. 135.00 

35mm f3.5 Zeiss, A mt. 47.50 

35mm f3 B&L, No mt. 27.50 

40mm f2.7 B & L, B & H mt. 120.00 

42mm fl.5 H. Meyer, C mt. 55.00 

47mm f2.5 Cooke, C mt. 87.50 

47mm f2.5 Cooke, A mt. 79.50 

50mm f2.3 Baltar, C mt. 147.50 

50mm f2.3 Kinar, C mt. 95.00 

2" f2 Sonnar, B&H mt... . 205.00 

2" f2.9 Dallmeyer, No mt. 22.50 

2" fl.9 Dallmeyer, No mt. 60.00 

2" f3.5 Goerz, B&H mt. 45.00 

2" f4.5 Eymax, C mt. 22.50 

2" f2.8 Eymax, C mt. 77.50 

105mm f3 Trioplan, B&H mt.. 130.00 

125mm f2.3 Astro, Arri. mt. 160.00 

6" f4.5 Dallmeyer, A mt. 65.00 

6" f4.5 Eymax, C mt. 47.50 

6" f4.5 Cooke, C mt. 97.50 

10" f4.5 Eymax, C mt. 135.00 

20" f5.6 Cooke, C mt. . 395.00 

SPECIAL: Ser. VII Eastman glass filters— 

21, 23, F29, G15, 70, 72, 3N5, 5N5, 

Aero 1, Aero 2, ND2, minus blue.. 

No. 12.$1.00 each; 12 for only 10.00 

ALSO MANY 16MM LENSES IN STOCK 
QUANTITY PRICES ON REELS, CANS, 

FIBRE CASES 

WORLD-WIDE SERVICE . . . EXPORT—IMPORT 
FREE PRICE-LIST No. 2 NOW READY 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
FLORMAN & BABB 

723 Seventh Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 

Cable: Florbabb Plaza 7-3906, 3907 


’ (Continued on Next Page) 
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WANTED 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


FOR SALE 


CINEPHON (35mm) with Mitchell type focusing 
shift, 4 lens turret, automatic dissolve, electric 
motor and tachometer. 5 coated lenses, 7 maga¬ 
zines, cases. B&H Auditorium sound projector. 
ZOOM lens for 16mm "C" mount. Precision 
friction head and tripod for Arriflex, fits 
Mitchell bases. Generator set, 280 Amps D.C., 
on own trailer. 2000 watt studio lights. Truck, 
fitted with Sound recording compartment and 
to carry location lighting equipment. 2 sections. 
CARL-FREDRIK NELSON, 164-12 110th Road, 
Jamaica, Long Island. 


BOLEX H-16 standard model with Eye-Level 
focus, Switar F/1.5 lens. Like new $298.00. 
SAMUEL KRAVITT, 1096 Chapel St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


MAURER MODEL 25, dissolving shutter, view¬ 
finder, sunshade, filter holder, 400' magazine, 
electric motor, 8 frame crank, carrying case. 
$2995.00. Write Box 385, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 


CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


FOB BUYS EVERYTHING 

16mm and 35mm Movie Equipment. 
Highest cash prices paid. It will pay you to 

GET OUR OFFER FIRST! 

FLORMAN & BABB PLAZA 7-3906 

723 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Mitchell — Akeley — B&H— Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


16mm and 35mm motion picture, laboratory and 
editing equipment. 

We Pay Highest Prices. 

HOLLYWOOD FILM COMPANY—Motion Picture 
and Television Supply and Equipment—5446 
Carlton Way, Hollywood 27, Calif. Hillside 7191. 


WANTED—Bush-Vario-Glauker Zoom Lens, f/2.8 
camera—preferably with C-mount threads. Must 
be in excellent condition. Privilege to test be¬ 
fore purchase essential. BOX 1141, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER, 1782 N. Orange Drive, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


AKELEY Universal Gyro Tripod. 2,000 watt, Junior 
Spotlights. DANNY ROUZER, 7022 Melrose, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


EYEMO CAMERA WANTED. Please give price and 
details. AUSTEN DRUMMOND, P.O. Box 183, 
Lombard, Illinois. 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 1-2707. 


HELPFUL individualized 16mm. laboratory service. 
SOUND RECORDING. 16mm. multiple track from 
synchronous 1A" tape, 17 Vi mm. magnetic film. 
Black-and-white and color printing. Full related 
services. The Laboratory, GENERAL PICTURES, 
INC., 621 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


AVAILABLE for assignments in Hawaii. Profes¬ 
sionally equipped with 35mm. and 16mm. cam¬ 
eras. TOM MATSUMOTO, 140 So. Beretania St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


16MM CAMERAMAN-Director, presently employed, 
wishes to relocate with an industrial producer 
or television station. Full particulars by mail. 
Box 1140, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


NEW ENGLAND — assignments or production, 
sound, 16 and 35mm equipment. SAMUEL 
KRAVITT, 1096 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


SLIDES, PHOTOS tr FILMS 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES-Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


FRUSTRATED FOTOGRAPHERS! Fill the gaps in 
your vacation Kodachrome record. Choose from 
1,000 travel scenes. Free List, sample, 30c. 
Write today. KELLY I. CHODA, Box 5, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 


ALASKAN FOOTAGE—16mm Kodachrome for pro¬ 
fessional productions. Eskimos, Indians, Indus¬ 
tries, Cities, Scenics. ALL SEASONS—ALL AREAS. 
MACHETANZ PRODUCTIONS, Kenton, Ohio. 


MAGNASTRIPE 

(Continued from Page 406) 


quality will be better and the procedures 
simpler and faster. If magnetic film is 
used for the original and direct positive 
used for editing the cost will be $1,250. 
The quality will be inferior and there 
may be considerable trouble from noise 
unless a dubbing print is prepared. These 
ratios of cost apply to large pictures and 
to the smaller pictures such as television 
shows. 

Even though Magnastripe has only 
been available for approximately two 


months, we have already completed a 
number of shows including a series of 
the Frank Wisbar Fireside Theatre 
Television Shows. These new magnetic 
films are also going into service at Para¬ 
mount, the Gil Ralston Screen Tele¬ 
vision Productions, Sol Lesser Produc¬ 
tions, and Andrew Stone Pictures. 


The world’s most complete histori¬ 
cal photographic collection is located at 
George Eastman House, the Rochester,- 
New York, memorial to the man who 
brought photography to all. 


ENTRY BLANK REQUEST — 1952 AMATEUR COMPETITION 

Amateurs: Fill out and mail today: 

Contest Chairman, 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 

1782 No. Orange Drive, 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Sir: Kindly send me official entry blank for AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER’S 

1952 Amateur Motion Picture Competition. I plan to enter an 8mm_/16mm_ 

film, length_ft. 

Name-__ 

Address_._ 

City_Zone_State_ 

Country- T -- 






S.M.P.T.E. CONVENES 

(Continued from Page 390) 


reports, discussions and demonstrations 
dealing with the latest developments in 
stereo or three-dimensional motion pic¬ 
ture projection. This closing session is 
scheduled for the Academy Award The¬ 
atre Friday evening. 

Members have been encouraged to 
take their wives to the convention. An 
attractive week-long program of enter¬ 
tainment is being prepared for them by 
the ladies committee, headed by Mrs. 
Charles R. Daily. 

Not included in the tentative conven¬ 
tion program are many committee re¬ 
ports which the chairmen of several en¬ 
gineering committees are planning to 
submit. As these develop, they will be 
scheduled for presentation during the 
most nearly related technical session. 


ARRIFLEX SERVICE— Kling Photo Supply 
Corp., 235 4th Ave., N. Y. City, recently 
appointed U. S. distributor for Arriflex 
cameras, has set up a complete service 
and parts department for these cameras. 
Company is inviting present owners of 
Arriflex cameras to register cameras 
with them as an aid to estimating quan¬ 
tity of parts to be kept on hand. 


430 


American Cinematographer 


October, 1951 












































Motion Picture Film Department 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N.Y 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Midwest Division 

137 North Wabash Avenue 

Chicago 2 , Illinois 


LIKE BIRDS . . . men must fly—soar higher, ever higher—on the wings of their imaginations. 

This of itself would be reason enough for motion pictures of increasing insight and originality. But 
to the constant spur of men's imagination must be added the inspiration of new technics, new equip¬ 
ment and materials. 

With this trend toward greater imagination in studio and laboratory has come greater oppor¬ 
tunity for the manufacturer to cooperate. The Eastman Kodak Company, for example, as a part of its 
service to the industry, maintains the Eastman Technical Service for Motion Picture Film. Here, repre¬ 
sentatives aid the industry in the selection and exposure of film, black-and-white or color . . . help es¬ 
tablish higher standards of quality and economy in processing . . . work with exchanges and theatres, 
helping make sure that each foot of film gets best possible screening. 

To maintain this service, the Eastman Kodak Company has branches at strategic centers ... in¬ 
vites inquiry on all phases of film use from all members of the industry. Address: 






JOAN CRAWFORD SAYS: "FOTON IS THE 
ONE CAMERA THAT IS ALWAYS READY!" 



“Since my Foton transports film 
automatically, it’s always ready to 
shoot... and keep right on shoot¬ 
ing. That’s one reason I’ve been 
getting such wonderful results!” 

Automatic winding is one of the 
reasons fans have been getting 
such results with the Bell & 
Howell Foton! But check all of 
the Foton advantages. Many of 
them are exclusive features that 
put Foton at the top in the 35mm 
still camera field. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 

•Automatic Film Transport— take 10 to 15 
shots with one winding - you’re always 
ready to shoot! 

•Sequence Operation — permits you to take 
bursts of pictures . . . take an entire se¬ 
quence with machine-gun rapidity. 

•T 2.2 (f/2) Filmocoted Lens -Cooke Amotal 
lens calibrated in T-stops to give you the 
exact amount of light admitted. Highest re¬ 
solving power of any 35mm camera lens 
gives extreme sharpness of detail and third 
dimension effect. 

‘•Coincidence-type Range Finder— designed to 
give an extra clear image and precise focus¬ 
ing in seconds. 


•Four-leaf Focal Plane Shutter — for uni¬ 
form exposure from comer to corner 
and absolute accuracy in the 11 shutter 
speeds from bulb to 1/1000 of a second. 

also has: 

Built-in flash synchronization 
Film speed reminder 
Release button lock 
Depth of field scale 
Click stop iris 

Add up these Foton “exclusives” and 
compare with any 35mm camera . . . 
foreign or domestic! 

Guaranteed for life. During the life of the 
product, any defects in workmanship or 
materials will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bella Howell 





